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HAS VERTICAL WRITING COME TO STAY? 


This much discussed question is one that we are not prepared to answer now. A more perti- 
; nent query at this time is: Do you intend to give Vertical Writing a trial? If you do, you will need 
writing books, and of course you will want THE BEST. 
The American System of Vertical Writing is the first series of writing books to present perfectly 
executed, graceful, pleasing vertical script forms. The popularity and success of the system proves 
its superiority. It has already been introduced in schools at Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Cortland, 
N. Y.; Dunkirk, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Elmira, N. Y.; Greensboro, N. C.; Hoboken, N. me Hamp- 
ton, Va: Hartford, Ct.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Jersey City, N. J.; Leland Stanford University, Califor- 
; nia ; Lock Haven, Pa.; New York City; Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Oswego, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Phoenixville, Pa.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Savannah, Ga.; Scranton, Pa.: Schenectady, N. Y.; West Chester, 
Pa.; and many other places. 
Mr. Edward Brooks, Superintendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.,.says: “I have examined $ 
the American System of Vertical Writing with care, and can truly say that I have seen no books on 
the subject which seem to me better adapted for instruction than this new system.” 
Price of the books is $1.00 per dozen, postpaid — special terms for introduction. Do not be satis- 
fied with any but THE BEST. Send for specimen pages of the American System, with facsimile copy 
; lines from the several books. Address American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 


Boston, Atlanta, or Portland, Oregon. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


RHETORIC: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By Austin Puetps, D.D., late Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary ; and Henry ALLyYn FRink, Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, 
and Oratory in Amherst College. 12mo. $1.25, net. 

Every attempt at preparing a satisfactory text-book on Rhetoric has been cordially welcomed, and the announcement of this new book on that subject will doubtless be received 
with interest. The basis of this work is the late Professor Phelps’ “ English Style in Public Discourse.” Important features are, an analysis of each chapter and a variety of prac- 
tical exercises, which simplify the work of both teacher and student. The charm of Professor Phelps’ style and the clearness of his statements unite, with the abundant illustrations 
and practical exercises based on Professor Frink’s long experience as a teacher of both rhetoric and oratory, in making the book the most desirable, it is believed, on this subject. 


An Examination Copy will be sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
Teachers should write for Scribners’ Descriptive Catalogue of Text- Books. 


GHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, . . . 153-157 Firty Ave, New Yor. 


NCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE has been quoted as a means of moulding character. Even things inan- 
imate may start far-reaching results. ;~------~--~ | A pen, for instance, if it scratches, may make 


the writer irritable and cranky ; but if it { => crvnencorecs) } has an easy-writing grace, like ESTERBROOK’Ss, 


rftt t it helps to keep the temper unruffled. The reader will supply the moral. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., street, 


THREE NEW VOLUMES LITERATURE. 


American Writers of To-Day. Choice English Lyrics. The Lady of the Lake. 
By Henry C. Vepper. 2mo. Cloth. 326 pp. | Selected and arranged by James BaLpwin, Ph.D. | Edited, with notes, by Homer B, Spracug, A.M., 
$1.50. 12mo. Cloth. 368 pp. $1.00. Introductory Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth. Frontispiece. 224 pp. 
4 price to schools, 72 cents. 55 cents. Introductory price to schools, 48c. 
critical review of nineteen cotemporary authors a ae a a ee This edition of the famous classic is designed for 


(Howells, Stedman, Warner, Cable, Eggleston, etc.) and Series contains 239 selections of the choicest iprical poetry, teachers and students, and has features of special value. 


their work, showing individual features and general | under such heads as Songs of Nature, Ballads, Lyrics of Its notes pa the results =A —_ ——— and bs 
chosnstetiotion ith Love, Songs of Battle, Lyrics of Life, etc. With its copious opinions of various commentators as a chronoiog 
lightful and h Aes 1 oe ting biographicaldata. A de- notes, literary, biographical, and historical, its full indexes, | ical table of Scott’s life and work, suggested topics for 

g eipsa or all students and lovers of | etc. the book forms a most attractive addition to the library | essays, maps, etc. A fine likeness of Scott appears as 


American literature. of the student or the general reader. a frontispiece. 


Catalogues and circulars descriptive of all our publications mailed free on application. Correspondence respectfully solicited. 
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Microscopes, Telescopes, and 
Dynamos, Motors, and | We are under the necessity of announcing that because of the general po soncli a 
iness in the United States for more than a year past, our Company has consid- 
Erection! Vest instruments. A ge to make an “ASSIGNMENT” for the best interests of all parties concerned, and in 


ANATOMICAL MODELS. order that an entire reorganization may be promptly and satisfactorily accomplished. 


The immediate result of this action is the placing on the market at greatly reduced prices of 
Chemicals and Chemical Glass Ware. 


: é the larger part of our stock of Standard Scientific Apparatus, aggregating in value hundreds 
} Special Apparatus to Order. 
i Ee Send for Catalogues and Prices. 1 


of thousands of dollars. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 


This “ Reorganization Sale” will continue only until our stock is reduced to the desired amount. 
We reserve the right to withdraw apy quotation one week after date 

(Successors Science Dept. of National School 

Furnishing Co.) 


Possible purchasers should communicate with us immediately and secure circular No. 620, just 
issued. Catalogues of any particular Dept. (8 in number) free to Science teachers upon request. 
Factory and 
Warerooms ,; 179-1 81 Lake St.; Chicago. 
' Mention this paper.) Established 1871. 


| INVESTIGATE THE QUEEN “ELECTRIC CANDLE” FOR PROJECTION LANTERNS. | 


QUEEN & CO.,, !t., 1010 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Numerous World’s Pair Awards. w N. WY. Office, 116 Fulton St. 


one 


PHYSICAL and 


| Chemical Apparatus, 


MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, 


Special Instruments of Precision. THE 


WALMSLEY, FULLER, & CO., NEW YORK: 41 Barclay st. 


CHICAGO: 108 Lake No. 
134 and 136 Wabash Ave., 


CHICACO. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West. (W 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
3 For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- R 
lete or invalid. Compelte gymnasium; EMINGTON 
takes 6 in. of Rose room new, sclen- CHEMICA 
c. durable, cheap ndorse y ’ 
100,000 ph sicians, lawyers, cler, 
i men editors. and ethers now wing STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
Illustrated circular, 40 cngravings, AND 
e sical ocal Cu 
East 14th Street, New York. 13teow BAC ERIO OGICAL veoh DEVE 
NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
ELECTRIC TELEPHONE APPARATUS Many Desirable Improvements 
1 Lilé or untry 
hic shan, and office. G skillfully incorporated into the 
Agents make m 8: Sto $50 per day. essential features of Simple and 
gents make from 85 to r 7 
4 One in a residence means a sale to all the Platinum and Chemicals, + + 


Durable Construction for which 
the Remington *s famous.... 


ineighbors, Fine instruments, no toys, works 
i anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
j use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
i never out of order, no repairing, lasts a life 
itime, Warranted. A money maker. Write 


W. P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus, 0. Microscopes and Accessories, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 KE. 10th St.,N.¥.| (Ge We offer the best facilities to Colleges for Duty-Free Importation. [eow 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Should Know 


That the educated classes— 
College Professors, Teachers, and 
Students; Authors, Editors, and 
Librarians ; Mechanical Experts 
and scientific men _ generally, 
use the 


HAMMOND TL PEWRITER. 


— 


THE Host 
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WRITE FOR OUR” ™ 
MEDES(RIPTIVE CATALOGUE, | 
aWHicH | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
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AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. tl 
PERSONAL 
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IDEAL KEYBOARD. 


Illustrated, Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY, ] 
403--405 East 62d St., New York. 


303, £04, 604 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 
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A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, 
Weekly. : : : $2.50 a year. 
CLUB RATES. 


Inclubs of three ormore, . . , , 2.00 a year. 
One renewal and one new suvecstpyon. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $F.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at ciut rates, 


Old subseribers can renew at club rates, provided a cint of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), 
Both papers to one address, 


» $1.00 a year. 
- 83.00 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Somerset St. - © * Boston, Mass 


THE LAST TUDOR* 


BY ANNIE M L HAWES, 
The richest garments ’round her careless thrown, 
The rarest jewels flashing on her hands, 
And yet with notking she dares call her own, 
This woman — sovereigo of all English lands. 


For by her side the lord of earth waits still,— 

He notes her wasting pulse, her failing breath, 
Qaeens have no power to charm or carb his will, 

Kings yield their crowna, at last, she knows, to Daath. 


‘* A barren stock,’’ she moans, ‘‘ without s child’? — 
Shall Scottish lad my England's seeptre bear ?’’ 
Then cries, ‘‘ The queen atill lives! ’’ in transport wild. 
Poor queen, with Death in waiting by her chair! 


‘*Bring me my cup.’’ They place it in her hand, 
Wondering if this may be a dying whim. 
All day the weary maids in-waitiog stand 
And watch her lips but touch ite jowelled rim. 


What saw she in that vase of fretted gold ? 
Did masque and pageant rive and fade in air, 
The eplendors of the playwright’s verse unfold ? 
Or saw she Amy Robsart weeping there ? 


“ Sweet Robin’s’’ craven face, with passion pale, 

The axe and block where Essex lifeless lay ? 

Or did her flattering breath blow back the veil 
Time’s gentle hand had dropp:d at Fotheringay ? 


Did sibyl in its depths to her reveal 
What awe-struck eyes in Eng'and came to see, 
That royal blood must England's freedom seal, 
And England’s kings but subjects learn to be ? 


We know no more than knew the little page 
Who at the threshold hummed a stifled song, 
And marvelled that the queen at her great age 
Should keep Death lingering in her court so long. 


Within the abbey walls the dead queen rests, 
Nor heeds if English heart or weeps or sings ; 
Her barsh voice hushed, forgot her oaths and jests, 
Frail remnant of a faded line of kings. 


Yet still, O virgin queen, Elizabeth! 
My qaery’s anewer never has been told; 

While your strong heart made parley thus with death, 
What phantoms rose from out that cap of gold ? 


*One who saw Elizabeth in her last day says she sat for hours gaz- 
ing at the floor without speaking. ‘She held in her hand a gold cup. 
which she often put to her lips, but her heart and mind seemed too 
full, in truth, to need more fi'ling.”’ 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF A SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY, PH. D., HYDE PARK, MASS 


The professional superintendent of schools is compari- 
tively a new officer. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
his position, his powers, the limit of his authority, and 
the full scope of his duties should not yet be definitely 
determined and everywhere agreed upon. 

It was not till 1839 that Providence, R. I., appointed 
Nathan Bishop as the first city superintendent in New 
England. Twelve years later Boston established the 
office, and called Mr. Bishop to become the first superin- 
tendent. Practically, then, we have been trying this 
experiment of school superintendents but about half a 
centary. There is today scarcely a city in the whole, 
broad land which has not placed its schools in charge of 
& superintendent. 

The old Bay state has lately made provision for pro- 
fessional superintendents of schools in the towns of the 
state as well as in the cities. There is, however, in that 
Commonwealth, no perceptible change of laws regarding 
school supervision. In the little volume of school laws 


more than forty pages are devoted to “ Daties of school 
committees as supervisors of schools,” but not one page is 


devoted to the daties of superintendents of schools. Indeed, 
in the table of contents the word “ superintendents ”’ is 
not given at all as a distinctive heading. Here and there 
a sentence may be found relating more or less to the 
matter of superintendents’ duties; ¢ g,on page 44 is 
this statement: ‘‘ In the schoolr om he (the teacher) has 
exclusive control of his pupils, subject only to the direc- 
tion of the school committee.” In the opivion of the late 
Secretary Dickinson neither the superintendent nor any 
member of the school committee has a legal right to 
undertake any teaching or school management in any 
schoolroom ; in other words, the superintendent of schools 
is not a teacher in the eye of the law. The expression, 
‘Subject only to the school committee,” should, appar- 
ently, be taken to mean subject to regulations passed by 
the school committee ; an individual member visiting a 
school wou'd not be authorized to give directions as from 
the school committee. 

On page 48 is shown how a superintendent may be 
appointed, and this is added: ‘“‘ Who, under the direction 
and control of said committee, shall have the care and 
supervision of the public schools” ; but it is left for us to 
infer that this superintendent has no power at all in any 
individual case, or in any matter of detail, unless such 
power has been directly and distinctly conferred upon 
him by a specific vote of the school committee as a body. 

On page 42, “The school committes have the whole 
power to examine teachers” ; so, it appears that the old 
Bay state provides by law for professional superintend- 
ents, who, presumably, are experts in their business, but 
gives them nothing whatever to do in regard to deter- 
mining the qualifications for teachers in the public schoola. 
Whether these experts shall do anything, or nothing, is 
entirely dependent in every case upon the dictation of 
the particular school committee having charge of the 
schools of the town. In other words, a bonus is placed 
upon retaining and holding the examinations in the 
hands of the committee rather than, by specific vote, the 
school committee shall abrogate the power themselves, 
which they alone hold by law, and pass it over to the 
euperintendent. 


THINGS CONCERNING WHICH THE SUPERINTENDENT HAS, 
BY STATE LAW, NO POWER. 


. Examination and appointment of teachers. 
. Conditions of health in the schools. 

. Text-book changes. 

- Books for supplementary use. 
Examination of pupils for promotion. 

6. Qualifications for certificate of graduation from 
grammar or high schools. 

7. Courses of study and arrangement of grades and 
classes. 

8. Settling of cases of discipline. 

9. Suspension and expulsion of pupils. 

10. Change of district lines. 

11. Transference of pupils from one district to another. 

12. Admiesion of new pupils. 

13. In general, the control and management of the 
schools, and the guiding and directing public policy and 
methods of teaching in the schools. 

It ought to need no argument to show that the schools 
should be managed on business principles, — such prin- 
ciples as are employed by business men in the manage- 
ment of their business. The directors of a cotton mill, 
machine shop, woolen mill, cr other manufacturing estab- 
lishment, where there are numerous employees, are every: 
where accustomed to appoint a superintendent of such 
establishment ; and, having made the appointment, they 
place the management of the establishment in his hands, 
giving him the power, and holding him responsible for 
results. . Throughout the business world this principle 
holds good. Can any possible reason be found why an 
exception should be made in the case of the management 
of the public schools, except the historical conditions 
already considered? This exception is all the more con- 
spicuous when we consider the methods prevailing in our 


colleges, academier, and other private seminaries of learn- 
ing. It is utterly inconceivable that President Eliot of 
Harvard College, or Principal Bancroft of Phil ‘ps 
Academy, or Miss Stanton of Wheaton Seminary, would 
for one day soffer interference, intermeddling, or dicta- 
tion from their trustees. 

The state should place by law the schools of the com- 
monwealth in the hands of the superintendents in the 
various cities and towns, with full powers to guide and 
control those schools, and holding the superintendents 
responsible for good results. The state should enact a 
law requiring elections of superintendents to be per- 
manert, — that is, during good behavior and competence. 
The state law should distinctly specify the powers of 
school committees and the powers of school superinte nd- 
ents, making the former legislative and the latter execu- 
tive. Permanent tenure of office is absolutely necessary 
for the best results. Superintendents may properly be 
removed by vote of the appointing power, but they should 
not be subject, as at present almost everywhere, to annual 
election. 


FRANCES MARY BUSS. 


BY RAY GREENE HULING. 

It will create sadness in many hearts on this side of 
the Atlantic, as well as on the other, to know that this 
pioneer in the movement for the higher education of 
English young women is dead. On the day before 
Christmas she went to her rest, at the age of sixty-seven. 
She was the daughter of a once famous painter-etcher, 
one of the illustrators of the “ Pickwick Papers.” Her 
early education was in a private echool. After a time 
she joined her mother ina similar school at Kentishtown, 
but in the midst of her teaching did not fail to continue 
her studies. She availed herself of certain classes that 
were open in Queen’s College, and received certificates of 
proficiency in several subjects. In 1850 her school was 
moved to Camdentown and received the name of the 
North London Collegiate School for Ladies. It steadily 
grew in excellence under her management and began to 
attract wide attention. When the Cambridge University 
local examinations were opened to girls in 1863, Miss 
Buss was foremost among the teachers who made use of 
the opportunity, and her girls began the series of suc- 
cesses which has continued to the present. Her pupils 
were also among the first to take advantage of the 
women’s colleges at Cambridge, and in the earlier years 
they formed a third of the whole number at Girton. In 
1870 the University of London provided special examina- 
tions for women ; it was a pupil from Miss Buss’ school 
who took the first certificate that was obtained. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission, which reported in 1868, 
declared that with but few exceptions, of which the North 
London Collegiate School for Girls was one, the provision 
for the secondary education of girls was quite inadequate. 
Perhaps there are four women to whom is particularly 
due the greater share of the marked improvement in 
girls’ opportunities in this respect which the last quarter 


of a century has seen: Miss Buss, Miss Davies, Miss . 


Clough, and Miss Beale; and of these Miss Buss has cer- 
tainly not been the least influential. 

As a result of the general interest in girls’ education 
aroused by the commistion’s report, and perhaps, also, of 
the favorable mention of her school, an endowment was 
provided by the Brewers’ Company, and increased subse- 
quently by the Clothworkers’ Company ; in consequence, 
she was able to offer a liberal education for girls, such as, 
we are assured by the London Times, had hitherto not 
been attainable in England. Very naturally, her in: 
fluence bas extended far beyond her own institution, and 
has been felt not only by individuals, but by whole 
groups of girls’ echools. When the Girls’ Pablic Day 
School Company, which controls several of the best sec- 
ondary schools for girls in England, began its work, it 
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was the North London Collegiate School that was taken 
as the model to be studied by the principals, or head mis- 
tresses, as they are termed, who undertook the new work. 
In general it may be said that Miss Buss has always been 
active in movements for the improvement of the art of 


_ teaching, and for the elevation of the standards of second- 


ary and higher education for young women. Not a few 
of our American young women have felt a new impulse of 
devotion to higher education after coming in touch with 
her spirit through her facile pen or her inspiring per- 
sonality. 


MEMORIES OF ROBERT L. STEVENSON. 


It was a man of true worth, a gentle soul, and a writer 
of rare gifts who “departed thence” not many weeks 
ago from his island home under the sunny skies of Samoa. 
It has been said that some time before his death, Mr. 
Stevenson had been suffering from exhaustion of the 
brain, and had been haunted by the fear that his popu- 
larity was waning. In this, however, he was certainly 
mistaken, for no writer of recent days has won a higher 
place or a stronger hold on the esteem of the reading 
public, and held it more firmly, than Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. When a critic so eminent and so discriminating 
as Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamerton has been moved to pro- 
nounce Mr. Stevenson “one of the most perfect writers 
living,” there is surely ground for the belief that the 
author of “ Treasure Island” is not to be numbered 
among the literary ephemera of the day. He belongs to 
the circle of novelists who have succeeded Thackeray, 
Dickens, and Reade, but it is yet too early and the per- 
spective is too short to enable any one co make a fair and 
unprejudiced comparison between Mr. Stevenson and 
these masters of the novelist’s art. Some of Mr. Steven- 
son’s most ardent admirers have seen strong resemblances 
between him and Walter Scott, and others have likened 
his “Treasure Island” to the immortal ‘“ Robinson 
Crusoe.” The resemblance to Scott was certainly true 
so far as nationality goes, for Mr. Stevenson was born in 
Edinburgh, on November 13, 1850, and was always proud 
of the fact that he was a Scotchman. 

Though he has had sickness for a more or less constant 
companion, no man ever tramped this pilgrimage of life 
with lighter heart or more resolute step. And some- 
times, when his spirits fell, he just sang to keep them up. 
Thus his courage has availed to make of a life, that 
brought him no very promising material to begin with, 
that most noble and valuable work of art, an admirable, 
fall, and rounded existence. Sadden as Mr. Stevenson’s 
death has been, it cannot be said that it has left his life 
incomplete. It involuntarily recalls the grand close of 
“The Lantern Bearers”: ‘‘ Not only love, and the fields, 
and the bright face of danger, but sacrifice, and death, 
and unwmerited suffering humbly supported, touch in us 
the vein of the poetic. We love to think of them, we 
long to try them, we are humbly hopeful that we may 
prove heroes also. We have heard, perhaps, too much 
of lesser matters. Here is the door, here is the open air. 
Itur in Antiquam Silvan.” The door, the open air, for 
which, with all the trarqaility and honors of his life, he 
was beginning to long. He was, it would seem, growing 
a little tired of that road running “long and straight and 
dusty to the grave,” for all the laurel trees that grew on 
its margins. 

Mr. Stevenson was first of all a writer. His prose is 
precious for its own sake, apart from its theme, like the 
prose of Sir Thomas Browne, Lamb, or Hazlitt. We 
read it over and over again, for sheer delight in its 
strength and beauty, as we look again and again at a 
picture for its purely wsthetic qualities. The deepest 
thinkers are always the simplest, and Stevenson was one 
of the simplest. He soon realized that the only end of 
the thinking faculty was to lead us to give up thinking, 
and to prove that a life of honest, simple pleasures, with 
dreams for holidays, was the one life worth living. The 
most casual, trivial contact with his fellows was constantly 
evoking from him stirring and fascinating expressions of 
this simple wisdom. Could anything seem less moment- 
ous than a meeting with a merry French boating club, 
young men just released from the day’s business? Yet 
® chance remark of one of them: “ We are all employed 
in commerce during the day ; but in the evening, voyes- 


vous, nous sommes serieux,’’ was enough to inspire our 
island voyager to one of those passages which are mo- 
mentous indeed in the life of his readers. ‘They are 
all employed,” he comments, “over the frivolous com- 
mercial concerns of Belgium during the day ; but in the 
evening they found some hours for the serious concerns 
of life. I may have a wrong idea of wisdom, but I think 
that wasa very wise remark. . . . The nightmare illusion of 
middle age, the bear’s hug of custom gradually squeezing 
the life out of a man’s soul, had not yet began for these 
happy-starred Belgians. . . . To know that you prefer, 
instead of humbly saying Amen to what the world tells 
you you ought to prefer, is to have kept your soul alive.” 

Of the origin of at least two of Stevenson’s books — 
and perhaps bis most popular ones — we know something. 
The adventurous story, ‘ Treasure Island,” was written at 
the suggestion of a small boy, a protégé of the author’s, 
who was continually asking why Mr. Stevenson did not 
write something interesting, like “ Robinson Crasoe.” 


‘“ Treasure Island” was accordingly written. The chief 
incident in “ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” was dreamed by Mr. Stevenson thirteen years 
ago. He saw Hyde dash inte a mysterious recess, saw 
him take the drag, and was awakened by the terror of 
what followed. The dream was too vivid to be soon for- 
gotten, but the germ of the story lay dormant for ten 
years, when it was elaborated into the “ Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which was instantly recog- 
nized as a masterpiece in fiction. 


WASHINGTON MEMORIAL EXERCISE. 


BY ELLA M. POWERS. 


|Letthe schoolroom decorations be appropriate to the occasion. 

Secure pictures of Washington, Mt. Vernon, and pictures of his lead- 
shipinthe army. Place upon the board such mottoes as ‘‘ Honor and 
Liberty,” “ Love to God and Duty,’”’ “ Love for Country and Right.”’ 
Let two or three maps of his most important battles be placed upon 
the board. The room should be decorated with flags and the patriotic 
spirit of the pupils awakened. A mounted American eagle may 
be placed among the other decorations.) 


PROGRAMME, 
Song. — Red, White, and Blue.”’ 
Address. 
Crowning of Washington. 
Dialogue.— Washivgton’s Boyhood. 
Recitations.— Oar Country’s Volunteers.’’ 
Questions and Answere.— Washington’s Pablic Life. 
Anecdotes of Washington. 
Recitations. 
Song and March. 


(The address may be given by some boy and should be learned 
thoroughly.1 


ADDRESS, 


To-day our hearts rejoice, and with pride we consider the life of 
our nation’s great leader, Waahington. 

In token of our love for him, our fellow-men, our country, and our 
God, we give these symbols of reverence. 

It was Washington whose courage and genius contributed to free 
our glorious country and raise us to an independent power. The 
name of Washington is inseparably linked with a memorable epoch. 
His talents, nobility of character, and virtues have deeply impressed 
our country. History offers few examples of such renown. 
Great from the outset of his career, patriotic before his country had 
even become a nation, noble, loyal, and true, he stands before us a 
living example of great and grand manhood. His fame is imperish- 
able. The world pays homage to Washington, and we consider 
this great Virginian the noblest figure that ever stood in the fore- 
front of a nation’s life. 


THE CROWNING OF WASHINGTON, 
[An exercise for four girls.] 


{The teacher should procure a bust of Washington. Other things 
necessary are an evergreen wreath made to fit the head of the bust, a 
sword, two small flags, and one larger flag to be draped in folds 
about the base of the bust. The girls step forward to the bust, which 
may be placed upon a table, two girls on either side.] 


First pupil (bearing a flag on her arm). — 
** Arise, ’tis the day of our Washington's glory! 
The garlands uplift for our liberties won, 
And sing in your gladness his echoing story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the sun.’’ 


All recite.— 
“ Net with gold, nor with gems, but with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright of man.’’ 


[She steps forward and lays her flag in folds about the base of the 
bust.] 


Second pupil (bearing a sword, when repeating the second line, 
lays her sword upon the flag as placed by first pupil).— 
“ He gave us a nation to make it immortal ; 
He laid down for freedom the sword that he drew, 
And his shade leads as on to the radiant portal 
Of the glory of peace and the destinies new.’’ 


All recite.— 
* Not with gold, nor with gems, but with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man.’’ 


Third pupil (bearing two small flags, recites the following, plac- 
ing her flage tastefally about the bust).— 
‘© Lead, face of the Fature, serene in thy beauty, 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace star shall gleam ; 
Till Right shall be Might io the counsels of daty, 
And the service of man be life’s glory supreme.’’ 


All.— 
** Not with gold, nor with gems, but with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by the service of man,”’ 


Fourth pupil (carrying the evergreen wreath, crowns the bust at 
the line,— ‘‘ Crowning thy brow ’’).— 
**O Spirit of Liberty! sweet are thy numbers! 

The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring, 

While rolls the Potomac where Washington slambers 
And bis natal day comes with the angels of spring. 

We follow thy counsels, O hero eternal, 
To highest achievements the school leads the van, 

And crowning thy brow with the evergreens vernal, 
We offer our all to the service of man.’’ 


All recite.— 
** Not with gold, nor with gems, but with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, ~ 
Whose honor was gained by the service of man.’’ 

{The dialogue may be given by four pupils and may be longer or 
shorter as the teacher’s judgment shall dictate.] 

First pupil.— ‘I should like te know if Washington was a boy 
like the rest of us, fond of all sports and daring adventures.’ 

Second pupil.— ‘‘I am sure he was a very athletic young fellow ; 
he pitched heavy bars, tossed quoits, ran, leaped, and wrestled like 
all of us. He wasa strong, powerful boy, and was manly and 
honorable, too.’’ 

Third pupil.—‘* Where. did he go to school ? ” 

Fourth pupil.— ‘‘He went toa school at Bridge’s Creek, and 
was a diligent student. His copy books must have been excellent, 
for he was a fine penman. He learned many practical business 
methods while at echool.’’ 

First pupil.— ‘‘ He was a leader among his schoolfellows.’’ 

Second pupil.—‘‘ Yes. He was honest and true, trusted by his 
brother Lawrence and Lord Fairfax.’’ 

Fourth puptil.—“ He had an idea it would be the height of his 
ambition to make a great name for himself, and once thought of 
going to sea, but decided to give up the idea and fit himself to be a 
survayor.’’ 

Third pupil.—“* When nearly thirteen he wrote out a set of 
rules, more than one hundred in number, about etiquette and be- 
havior.” 

Second pupil. — ‘‘ The last rule was: ‘ Labor to keep alive in 
your breast that little spark of celestial fire called conscience.’ 
The idea in all of the rules is to practice self-control, for unless 
he controlled himself, he never could have controlled a nation ; 
could he ?’’ 

First pupil.—- “‘ He was a grand man, and in order to be that he 
must have begun to be great and good when he was a boy. Three 
cheers for Washington! ”’ 

All,—‘‘ Harrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” 


OUR COUNTRY’S VOLUNTEERS. 
(Exercise for ten boys.] 

[Each boy should wear a soldier’s cap, and upon his left arm bear & 
good-sized shield, cut from heavy cardboard and covered with silver 
paper. Upon each shield is a motto in neat green letters. The edges 
of the shields may have a narrow strip of green paper about them to 
finish them more neatly. These ten shields should bear the following 
words: Truth, Honor, Justice, hight, Duty, Bravery, Love, Loyalty, 
Liberty Union. The shields should be carried close to the body on 
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the left arm, and the boys should bear flags in their right hands. Let 
them march into the room in line to the drums, After marching up 


Washington’s Birthday Selections. 


WASHINGTON AND THE FLAG. 


“4 prt : down another, let them stand in line, and repeat the Strike, strike, O Liberty, thy silver strings 
nich First pupil.— THE TWENTY-8ECOND OF FEBRUARY. And Gil with melody the clear bine chy; 
I fight for Truth, 80 pure and grand. amit Give swell to chorus full — to gladness wings, 
Trath will telemph oll over car lend. Pale is the February sky, And let swift heralds with the music fly! 
Ite rewards and victories are sure and great. And brief the midday’s sunny hours; Faint not, nor tire; but glorify the record, 
V’ll bravely fight on and fear no fate. The wind-swept forest seems to sigh Which honors him who gave the nation life ; 
a For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. Fill up the story, and with one accord, 
Second Yes has ao menth Oar people hush their confllcts,— end their strife. 
Not even when the summer broods Faithful in early youth, he did his work, 
With man-like strength and God-like a O’er meadows in their fresh array, And filled the measure ever full and true, 
Dishonor will vanish when I ap ; Or autuma tints the glowing woods. So thence to him to lead the nation looked, 
_—_ For this chill seazon now again When all to arms in holy frenzy flew. 
Third pupil, — ; Brings, in its annual round, the Grand faith was that to inspire our sires, 
be a with Justice for my shield ; When, greatest of the sons of men, And honor him so true with chief command, 
the ith Truth and Honor in the field Our gliori ashington heen. And fervid be our joy, while beacon fires 
Ges cans to tho nd honor to this hero through the land. 
Fourth pupil.— By snow-clad fell aud frozen field 
i t 
I The wildest storm that sweeps through space, [To be given by individual pupils.) 
And never fear the country’s alarms. And rends the oak with sudden force, apa 
; Can raise no ripple on his face, Peace with all the world is my sincere wish. 
Fifth on? ‘ " Or slacken his majestic course. Whatever services I have rendered to my country, in its general 
ty is my defence and shield, . , approbation I have received an ample reward. 
I defy all foes on the battlefield ; eee The value of liberty is enhanced by the difficulty of its attain- 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame ; 
Daty is a coat-of-mail so strong Aah putea “4 jin sin shall give ¥ ment; and the worth of characters appreciated by the trial of ad- 
That with it no action can be wro g. I of — Bryent versity. 
Sizth pupil.— * [require no guards but the affections of the people. 
Inc a I lask Without virtue and without integrity the finest talents and the 
ond WASHINGTON. most brilliant accomplishments can never gain the respect and con- 
Edad te be tones 1 deco to do sat, : [For crowning a picture or bust of Washington on February 22 Ciliate the esteem of the traly valuable part of mankind. 
And fight sgai : ith aye ight with overgrecns.) Good sense and honesty are qualities too rare and too precious 
ae — Arise — ’tis the day of our Weshington’s glory, not to merit particular esteem. 
Seventh pupil.— : A To porsevere in one’s duty, and be silent, is the best answer to 
‘ With Lo The garlands uplift for our liberties won, 
th Love for God and ive for man, And sing in your gladness his echoing story, calumny. 
I strive for peace where’er I can; Whose sword swept for freedom the fields of the ous. Kuowledge is in every country the surest basis of public happiness. 
A union of noble hearts and hands, Not with gold, nor with geme, 
To obey all moral and civil commands. Bat with evergreens vernal, 
Eighth pupil.— And the banners of stars that the continent span, 
The foe will tremble, surrender, and flee, Crown, crown we the chief of the heroes eternal, SUGGESTIONS. 
pat Such Loyalty from us to see. Who lifted bis sword for the birthright of man! Have the best portrait of Washington that your neighborhood 
With ali these shields we surely ought He gave us @ nation, to make it immortal; affords in a prominent place, appropriately draped with the national 
To fight as bravely as Washington fought. He laid down for Freedom th colors. Nothing other than flags and bunting is needed for appro- 
e sword that he drew, a 
Ninth pupil— And his shade leads us on to the radiant portal priate and effective decorations. 
I bear the shield of Liberty true, Of the glory of peace and the destinies new. Let each pupil have his choice of personal decoration. Tiny 
Legions retreat, our militia to view. Not with gold, nor with gems, flige, gilded pasteboard batchets, or paper, or silk rosettes. 
Freedom! Sweet Freedom! I cry in one breath, But with evergreens vernal, Washiogton’s Grave,” beginning ‘‘ Disturb not his slambers,”’ 
‘*Give me Liberty, or give me death!”’ And the flags that the nations of liberty span, is effective when sung to the tune ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home.’’ 
Tenth pupil.— Crown, crown him the chief of the heroes eternal Have the essays to be read tied with ribbon, red, white, and blue. 
pe . . Who laid down his sword for the birthright of man! If fancy marches are used, have the leaders dressed in continental 
Wak Liberty and Union we now march on ; costame, and have all who take part carry flags. 
We’ ve conquered and mastered ; the foes are gone, Lead, Face of the Fature, eerene in thy beauty, ak . ‘ 
: . Have some pupil give a good description of Washiugton’s burial 
And now with flying colors bright, Till o’er the dead heroes the Peace-star shall gleam, place at Mt. Vernon. Follow this by the song, “Mt. Vernon 
We cheer for our Union’s power and might. Till Right shall be Might in the counsels of duty, Bells’ (Golden Robin). : ; 
[Ali wave flage.| Ant the be glory supreme. Have three-minute essays on “ Washington’s Military Aspira- 
All (flags waving).— oa tions,”’ “Love Making,” ‘‘ Personal Appearance,” and Charac. 
‘* Harrah for our country! Our war-cry is Peace! . teristics. 
oy Our flags of truce wave, all battles shall cease : oe the flags that the nations in brotherhood span, The entrance of whole school, marching to a martial air, is effective. 
Harrah for our soldiers well armed for fate! hese hon paaglvind the chief of the heroes yet Have short talks on Washington s life : — 
” Hurrah for our Washington, good and great!” ose honor was gained by the service of man! Washington’s childhood and early life. 
ike Drums beat once more and school rises. The ten boys lead a march, O Spirit of Liberty! sweet are thy numbers! His journey of 1758. 
nd school following, drums beating, and all singing “Hail Columbia”; The winds to thy banners their tribute shall bring Washington and Braddock. 
at close of which the ten boys march out. The teacher may prepare a While rolls the Potomac where Washington slumbers The retreat up the Hudson. 
list of questions and answers concerning Washington’s life. Number And his natal day comes with the angels of sprirg. Crossing the Delaware. 
of and distribute these among the pupils, calling for them in turn. The We follow thy counsels, Valley Forge. 
anecdotes may be read by pupils, or they may berecited. The recita- O hero eternal Yeektows 
nt, may be Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘‘Ode for Washington’s Birth- To highest Washington tho 
eas ay,” or “ Lexington,” “Under the Washington Elm,” or “ Freedom, ® y 
Our Queen,” “ Union and Liberty.” The exercise may close by sing- And, crowning thy brow with the evergreens vernal, On blackboard have pictures of * Washington, his early home, 
ingiHolmes’ “Parting Hymn” to the tune of “Auld Lang Syne,’ We offer our all to the service of man. the White House, and Mt. Vernon. 
his . wert of me Republic,” “ Red, White, and Blue,’’ or “ Star — Hezekiah Butterworth, in Youth’s Companion. A short and effective solo and chorus is made by singing the fol- 
lowing words to the tune Star Spangled Banner’’ : — 
his Solo.— 
of WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. Hark! what song is that, high ewelling, 
[4ir —“ America.” (Tune — “ Ring Watchman.”] Like an anthem dropped from heaven ; 
is: 5 , Far to the south by Mt. Vernon away, Or some joyful tidings telling ; 
of To Thee, beneath whose eye There, like an angel form Gecetty end walle the bdo dee to ae : Some rich boon to mankind given. 
century Sent down to still the storm, & the bank School. — 
in Oar nati Where our country’s noble father peacefally rests. ’ Tis a happy people, singing 
b Chorus.— Ring the bells softly, sadly ri Thanks for freedom’s victory won ; 
Looked with faith sublime, Foes fled in pale dismay; [bay was PB: Vellap, staging 
And trusted “ in the time Wreathed were his brows with of cur here wo tencesly 
8; That tried men’s souls.” When war was dene Tell to the world that his fame lives for aye, a yo , 
Yeo eunadatiall Parner And with true and grateful hearts we praise him to-day. As a sentiment to be used by the school when salating the flag, 
he i : Ring, mournful bells, o’er our dear hero’s grave ; try the following : — 
, Thou mighty One and jast, Let other Washingtone — F : , ‘* We join ourselves to no party that does not carry the flag and 
68 Thea put to shame. Ou counter Men: Ring, ring it sadly, a dirge for the brave; 
“Up tothe hills” for light And like the brave and wise Bing, let it ocho from shove unto shee, 
Looked they in peril’s night, | Of by-gone centuries, In a grateful nation’s heart he lives evermore. — :—Mt. Vernon Bells (Golden Robin). 
And from Thy guardian might Show that true greatness lies Chorus. — B soe “» the Resebile 
Deliverance came. In righteousness. Ring, glorious bells, tell the world with thy might, on 
8 — John Pierpont. For ever shall error be conquered by right. peed eg ‘s 
** Lord, While for all Mankind We Pray. 
~4 While proudly his banner is floating on high didn Aenean Come 
to O Washington, dearest and best of our race, on Red, White, and Blue. 
“ Thy deeds through the night-cloud of ages shall lighten! — Ada Simpson Sherwood. Constitation and Usion.— Song Crown, p. 276. 
“ Thy name on his banner the soldier shall trace Norm. —Atthe beginning of the first chorus let the school bell be _ Ged Bless Our Native Land. Coda No. 176. (Ginn & Co.) 


To hallow his death or his triumphs brighten. 
— Charles Sprague. loud and strong, tolling again for the last chorus. 


tolled softly. and continue the tolling until the third verse, then ring = *gtencil of Washington for sale by New England Publishing Oom- 
pany, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 5 cents each. 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


QUESTIONS FOR DEBATE. 

Should a property qualification be made a condition 
of enjoying the right of suffrage ? 

Is suffrage a natural right or a political privilege ? 

Ought the negro to have been enfranchised ? 

Should the suffrage be extended to woman ? 

Does the successful maintenance of the United States 
as a nation require that the nationa) government grow in 
strength ? 


GEOGRAPHY FOR FEBRUARY 18-22. 


Let each place herein named be assigned to some 
pupil to look up, recite upon, or write upon its geo- 
yraphical situation, present condition, and connection 
with Washington. All places near by, all places visited 
by teacher or pupils, should be specially emphasized. 

This can be easily utilized as a school exercise. 

Cambridge, and its historical localities. 

Dorchester Heights. 

Somerville, and its fortifications and headquarters. 

Washington’s exploits about Pittsburg, 1754. 

Pittsburg was named from Fort Pitt, that was erected 
by Washington, November 25, 1758, and named by him 
after William Pitt, whom he greatly admired. 

The Long Island battleground. 

Harlem Heights and Harlem Plains. 

West Point. 

White Plains. 

Washingion’s route through New Jersey. 

Baskingridge. 

Trenton battleground. 

Morristown as winter quarters. 

Sagg Harbor. 

The Brandywine. 

Germantown battieground. 

The Wyoming valley (Wyoming massacre). 

Valley Forge. 

Yorktown. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR FEBRUARY 18-22. 


It will make an interesting exercise, or a series of 
profitable recitations, for each pupil to learn all he can 
about some one of the contemporaries of Washington. 
They might be assigned some days in advance : — 


Benjamin Franklin. General Marion. 


Benedict Arnold. John Adams. 

Ethan Allen. Sam ” Adams. 
Paul Jones. Thomas Jefferson. 
Lafayette. John Adams. 

“ Light Horse Harry.” John Hancock. 

“Old Put.” Alexander Hamilton. 
‘*Mad Anthony.” General Green. 

John Jay. General Stark. 


Gouverneur Morris. 


CONE-BEARING EVERGREENS.—(LI.) 
BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PINES. 

The cone-bearing evergreens of the United States com- 
bine usefulness and beauty to a remarkable degree. The 
vast forest areas, which they naturally occupy, trathfully 
measure their importance as timber material for the 
nation. As they are scattered in groups, or stand singly, 
in partially wooded country grounds, their pleasing land- 
scape effects can hardly escape the notice of any person 
who observes natural scenery at all. The study of some 
of the kinds should be full of interest, whether they come 
under notice for the many ways by which they serve the 
common needs of the people, or for their attractiveness, 
as seen in the landscapes which they adorn. 

The characteristics of our native cone-bearing ever- 
greens are so marked, that, with a few exceptions, it is 
not difficult to identify the different species. Some feat- 
ures may be greatly varied by local causes, but others 
are fixed under all conditions of growth; so that a white 
pine, for example, may be easily recognized as such, 
whether it appears as a mound of soft verdure upon a 
well-dressed lawn, or shoots up a mighty bole of almost 
branchless timber in some remote forest. 

There is a natural division of the true pines into sec- 


tions, based upon the grouping of their leaves. They 
grow in twos, threes, and fives. In each of these’ sec- 
tions there are several kinds or species, varying in size 
useful properties, and in less prominent specific charac- 
ters. There is one representative of each section in- 
digenous to New England. They are the white pine, the 
pitch pine, and the red, or Norway, pine. The first is 
very abundant, the second less so, the third rare, or 
local. 

The leaves of the white pine are grouped in fives, of 
the pitch pine in threes, of the red pine in twos. 

The great eastern white pine belt takes in a range of 
latitade corresponding to New England, extending from 
the Atlantic to near the Rocky mountains. It includes 
the New England pine region, that of Ontario, and the 
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WHITE PINE, 


vast pine forests of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
Going south, the white pines gradually disappear on the 
lower levels, but grow on the mountain sides and in the 
higher valleys as far south as Georgia. These trees 
thrive best in a sandy loam, not excessively dry; but 
they will grow in any ground, except a swamp or bog 
They seem to take up home lots in all sorts of abandoned 
or neglected places, and soon pay their rent in salable 
timber and wood. Who that has travelled has not seen 
thriving little colonies of pines covering pits or unsightly 
sand-levels, which furnished material for road gradings, 
or other purposes? White pines, pitch pines, and white 
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birches seem to vie with each other in the improvement 
of lands too poor to grow anything else of value. If we 
wander among the hills of New England, especially 
among neglected farms, we shall often see young pine 
lots springing up over once cultivated fields. Fringes 
of these “rees hide the fences, now tumbling down, and 
beantifully arch the roads, now left to repair themselves. 

We will trace the growth of a white pine from the 
seed to maturity. The seed came from beneath one of 


the scales which make up a pine cone. It took two sum- 
mers for the conc to grow, and the seed dropped out 
about October of the second season. It had a little wing 
by which it was wafted along in the wind, until it found 
lodgment by some bush, stone, fence, or grassy knoll. 
Thousands would be left in open places, where they 
would never germinate. At first, our seedling is a deli- 
cate little plant, its four or five leaves hardly larger than 
cambric needles, but fresh and green. Its growth for 
two or three years is very slow, its babyhood giving slight 
promise of the mighty tree which it may sometime grow 
to be. This period past, our tree takes a vigorous start. 
The central stem, or leader, often shoots up two or three 
feet a year, as an average, for twenty years or more. 
At the close of the growing season, a circlet of buds, 
usually five or six, forms jast below the leading bud, at 
the summit. From these buds come the new branches 
next year. Thus, each set of branches marks the limit 
of a year’s growth upward, and the circlets together 
form a record of the tree’s age, until the older ones die, 
and traces of them disappear. The branches at first 
have an upward trend, but later they strike out horizon- 
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tally, the lower ones in open spaces often resting upon 
the ground. Ina half dozen years our tree will have 
developed features of symmetry, graceful sweep of 
branches, and softness of foliage, which surely mark it 
as an object of sylvan beauty. If it has plenty of room 
to spread, it increases in breadth rapidly. Viewed near 
by, it seems all jimbs ; at a distance, no wood is in sight ; 
it appears a waving mass of foliage, with an invisible 
attachment. Fifty years grown, such a tree would be 
worthless for timber, its body would be all knots. As 
windbreaks and for shade, such trees are very useful ; 
and as attractive objects in landscape no one would re- 
ject them. 

The bark of young white pines is smooth and greenish 
in color. After fifteen to twenty years of growth, it 
eracks, thickens, and gradually becomes rongh, until in 
old age it is deeply furrowed and much roughened. 
The branches are brittle, and are sometimes badly broken 
by being weighted with moist snow. The pine “needles” 
are true leaves, and will be found arranged in spiral 
groups around the stems. New leaves always hide the 
old ones, which fall mostly in early summer. Thus the 
treesare “ever” green. There is a silvery sheen upon the 
young leaves, which make them specially attractive when 
waving in light breezes. 


CORRECTING COMPOSITIONS AND WRITTEN 
WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT E. L. CURTISS, 
Hingham, Mass. 


| Suggestions for the Teachers in Hingham. ] 


All Grades. — Spelling of such words as pupils are 
supposed te know. 

First Grade. — Option of teacher. 

Second Grade. — Capitals —- beginning and ending of 
sentences, word I, residence, names of persons. 

Third Grade. — Capitals — beginning of sentence, 
word I, proper names. Panctuation —end of sentence, 
abbreviations. 

Fourth Grade. — Capitals. Punctuation — end of sen- 
tence, abbreviations, comma in quotations, quotation 
marks. Hyphen in divided word. 

Fifth Grade. — Capitals. Punctuation as in fourth 
grade. Plurals of nouns, agreement of subject and verb. 

Sizth Grade. — Capitals. Punctuation as in fourth 
grade, and comma used with noun in address. Plurals 
of nouns, agreement of subject and verb. 

Seventh Grade. — Capitals. Punctuation as in sixth 
grade. Plurals of nouns, agreement of subject and verb. 
Agreement of pronouns with nouns. Position of phrases. 

Lighth Grade. — Capitals. Panctuation as in sixth 
grade, and comma with noun used in apposition. Agree- 
ment of pronouns with antecedent. Plurals of nouns, 
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agreement of subject and verb. Use of verb — principal 
parts and correct tense. 

Ninth Grade. — Capitals. Punctuation as in eighth 
grade, and comma in a series. Agreement of pronoun 
with antecedent. Plurals of nouns, agreement of subject 
and verb. Use of verbs —principal parts and correct 
tense. Paragraphs. 

Arrangement and expression of thought must be largely 
individual work. Short sentences will remedy many 
defects. 


HISTORY FOR FEBRUARY 18-22. 


Have each of the following historical spots, monu- 
ments, trees, etc., looked up, written upon, or talked 
about, so far as is practicable. Whatever is near by, 
and whatever has been seen by the teacher or any of the 
pupils should be emphasized. 

This can be easily utilized as a school exercise. 

Washington elm, Cambridge, under which Washing- 
ton took command of the army July 2, 1775. 

Longfellow residence, Cambridge, which Washington 
made his headquarters during the summer of 1775. 

Mount Vernon, residence of Washington. 

Fort Da Quesne. 

Fort Necessity, at Great Meadows. 

Carpenter's hall, Philadelphia, where the first Con- 
tinental Congress assembled September 5, 1774. 

Fort Mercer, on the Delaware. 

Forty Fort, in the Wyoming valley. 


LINCOLN QUESTIONS. 
BY FLORENCE A. BLANCHARD. 


1. What was the record of “our good president's” 
life, as made by himself for Lanman's “ Dictionary of 
Congress ” ? 

** Born February 12, 1809, in Hardin county, Ky. Education 
defective. Profession, a lawyer. Have been a captain of volun- 
teers in the Black Hawk war. Postmaster at a very small < flice. 
Four times a member of the I!linois legislature, and was a member 
of the lower house of congress.’’ 

2. OF what is this scanty autobiography a type? 

OF the man’s modesty of character. 


3. Describe his life and character. 

His life was clean and pure, and his character simple and gra .d. 

4. At what period in the history of Indiana did his 
father remove to that state. ° 

About the time that the state came into the Union (1817). 

5. What qualifications were required of the teachers in 
that state at that time ? 

Readin’, writin’, and cipherin’ to the rule of three. 

6. Was there anything in his surroundings to excite 
an ambition for education ? 

7. Who gave him his first encouragement to study ? 

His step-mother. 

8. What did he learn from his own mother ? 


To read and to prize the Bible, and to her inflaence, there is reason 
to believe, he was largely indebted for the development of his rare 
moral traits. 

9. What books did he like best ? 

“The Life of Washirgton’’ and Banyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progreae.”’ 

10. What was the influence which each shed upon 
him ? 

The former aided in the development of character; the latter, 
doubtless, gave him his racy and forcible English and that simple 
directness of speech in which he excelled. 

11. How long did he continue in farm work ? 

Until he was twenty-two. 


12. How old was he when he came to Illinois ? 
Twenty-one. 
13. For what was he famous in his “ own country ”’? 


“Athletic powers, fondness for argument, inexhaustible fund 
of humorous anecdotes, mock oratory, and composition of rude 
satirical verses,” 

1. How did he lay the foundation for his deep con- 
vietions upon the slavery question ? 

In 1831 he, with two relatives, was hired to build a flat boat on 
the Sangamon river and navigate it to New Orleans, a voyage 
memorable from the fact that he, for the first time, saw slaves 
chained, maltreated, and flogged. 


15. Which were the invaluable, crucial states of the 
war, and why ? 

The Border states; to save or to lose them was probably to save 
or to lose the war, — to lose them was probably to lose the war, 
and to lose the war was to establish a powerful slave empire. 

16 What was Lincoln’s war policy ? 
To eave the Union in the shortest way under the constitution. 


17. How did he fulfill a Southerner’s prophecy that 
he was “‘ doing his own thinking ” ? 

‘* He never told anybody what ‘his thinking’ was. Of all the 
throngs that came and went, each feeling called upon to leave be- 
hind him some of his own wisdom, a precept, advice, or suggestion 
for the use of the president, no one found out the working of the 
president’s mind, and no one could say that he had infla- 
enced it.’’ 

18. Why did he defer the Emancipation Proclamation, 
so strongly urged by the Abolitionists ? 

Because his right to emancipate slaves was strictly a war power. 
He had the right to exercise it strictly for the purpose of weaken- 
ing the enemy or strengthening his own gene.als; he had not the 
right to exercise it in the cause of humanity, if it would not either 
weaken the enemy or strengthen his own side. 

19. When were the cabinet informed of the rough 
draft of the Emancipation Proclamation, which he had 
already drawn up on July 8 on board the steamboat 
which was bringing him back from his visit to McClellan 
at Harrisop’s Landing ? 

About the end of Jaly, or the beginning of August, 1862, he 
called a cabinet meeting. With his usual simple brevity, he said 
that he was going to communicate something to them about which 
he did not desire them to ¢ffer any advice, since his determination 
was taken; they might make suggestions as to details, but nothing 
more. He then read the preliminary proclamation of emancipa- 
tion. His secretaries listened in silence; not one of them had been 
consulted ; not one of them, until this moment, knew the presi- 


ident’s purpose. 

20. What battle caused the publication of the second 
draft of the Emancipation Proclamation, on Septem- 
ber 22, 1862? 

The battle of Antietam. 

21. What was his political policy ? 

He never was afraid to stake his chance that what was intrin- 
sically right would prove in the long run to be politically safe. 

22. What speech was one of the greatest efforts of his 
life, and the most effective of his whole career ? 

The speech made by him in reply to Stephen A. Douglas, the 
author of the Kansas Nebraska act. 

His memory shall be revered so long as men remember 
the deeds of patriotism, of mercy, of jastice, and of peace. 

Books: “ Abraham Lincoln,” by Nicolay and Hay; 
“ Abraham Lincoln,” by John T. Morse, Jr. 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
BY FRANKLIN PERKINS. 


Correlation of geography and history can best be ac- 
complished by following the plan suggested by Professor 
Guyot thirty years ago in his ‘“ Geographical Teaching.” 
A few of his directions are quoted below as pregnant with 
suggestion : — 

_ “ The reason of this defective knowledge of geography 
we apprehend to be traceable to the fact that this subject 
has been presented to the young as a collection of unre- 
lated facts, each of which must be recollected indeperd- 
ently, and each of which, therefore, is very easily for- 
gotten.” Every teacher recognizes this defect and seeks 
aremedy. This Gayot gives in a clear and logical pres- 
entation of the general effect of physical climate upon 
vegetation, animals and man showing all in their relations 
to each other. “If he turns to his text-book and reads, 
in reference to the United States, of the concentration of 
almost the entire population in the eastern half of the 
country; the great manufacturing, mining, and com- 
mercial enterprise of the northeast; the devotion of the 
mass of the people to agriculture in the south and the 
central plain; the exclusive mining in the western 
highlands ; the commercial importance of New York, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, and Chicago, — he finds 
nothing that is strange, uninteresting, or difficult to re- 
member. He understands it all, for he possesses the one 
key which unlocks the mystery of the topography and re- 
sources of states and nations ; that is, the physical confor- 
mation and condition of the country they occupy. 

“The history of their 'growth as a nation is also 


made intelligible by the same means. No one who 
has attentively studied the history of the early settle- 
ment of North America and the growth of our country 
to its present dimensions can have failed to remark 
the important influence which the peculiar conforma- 
tion of the continent has had upon it. The Span- 
iards, attracted by the mineral wealth of the moun- 
tains, established themselves in Central America and 
Mexico, and eventually appropriated Florida, The 
French, obtaining possession of the mouths of the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi, these great arteries of the 
continent, claimed the entire interior accessible by them. 
Thus every part of the continent accessible to Europe, 
except the narrow band east of the Appulachian moun 
tains, was already appropriated when the English Puri 
tans, impelled not by love of gain nor desire for territory 
but ‘ driven, for conscience sake,’ to abandon their coun 
try, sought a home among its rugged hills... . Thus 
we see how intimately every important matter connected 
with the nations which occupy a country is blended with 
its physical conformation; and thus we see, as before 
stated, the necessity of a thorough knowledge of the 
latter, in order to the intelligent study of the former. 

“In this study of the continents, accurate physical 
(relief) maps are indispensable; and, if possible, they 
should be entirely free from all lines and colors indicating 
arbitrary political divisions, as these can but mar the dis- 
tinctness, and break the unity of the all-important physi 
cal features. The child must see only the divisions and 
limits which Nature made, if he is to gain a correct idea 
of her work.” 

Professor Guyot substituted printed maps, colored to 
represent physical detail, because he did not conceive it 
possible to produce a series of relief maps so accurate, 
and at the same time so cheap, as to place them within 
reach of pupils. Now, nearly thirty years later, Dr. 
Klemm, by his admirable series of relief practice maps, 
makes it possible to carry out Professor Guyot’s plans, 
and these maps are simply revolutionizing the study of 
geography. They appeal to the pupils and awaken their 
self-activity as no other geographical material has. One 
little fellow remarked recently to his teacher, upon seeing 
the map of South America for the first time, “ What a 
beautiful map that is, Miss ——.” ‘ What do you mean 
by beautiful?” ‘ Why! I mean that it shows so nicely 
which way the Amazon flows and where it rises.” The 
pupils in this school ask for the maps themselves; they 
want them, and as a result of the introduction there is an 
awakened enthusiasm. ‘The same result (with the same 
maps) has obtained in the higher grades, in Harvard and 
in Vassar. 

It is almost amusing to see in the same work by Pro- 
fessor Guyot, which we quote above, the following: “‘ We 
have seen how almost entirely the study of the continent 
is confined to the examination of the map, and we thus 
see how absolutely indispensable is a correct physical 
map. Having this, the particular text-book which the 
pupil may use is of little consequence, for the mop is the 
subject of study, and the principal use of the book is to 
give him a convenient summary of what he has already 
read upon the map. Of course, that book which repro- 
duces most nearly, in a concise manner, what is figured 
upon the map, with a few of the important additional de- 
tails, is the most desirable one. Still, as we must ac- 
knowledge, the pupil may, under the guidance of a judi- 
cious teacher, dispense with any other book than that 
which he can make for himself by writing out each day 
what he has read upon the map, and adding to it such de- 
tails as any intelligent teacher would give in connection 
with it.” 

Another quotation from the same reads very appropri- 
ately, at this time, though written so long ago : — 

‘“‘ We are aware that the ideas here advanced are dia- 
metrically opposed to the genera'ly received notions in re- 
gard to the proper presentation of this subject to the 
young ; and that if acted upon, they must produce an en- 
tire revolution in our own methods of teaching geog- 
raghy. We trust it has been made evident to the reader 
that, if we are to proceed on philosophic principles, the 
old plan of giving the pupil long lists of names and col- 
lections of facts in regard to political geography, as his 
first work in this subject, must be set aside; and he 
must, in the outset, be introduced to the globe in its physi- 

cal conformation and conditions.” 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 24, 1895. 


Tue original schoolmarm was the “ school dame.” 


ILLINOIS promises to send one thousand teachers to the 
Denver meeting of the National. Next? 


Rares to Cleveland for attendance upon the superin- 
tendents’ meeting will be one and a third fare for the 
round trip. 

Ir took Massachusetts more than fifty years to abolish 
the district system. The legislature abolished it three 
times and restored it promptly (1853, 1859, 1869) before 
its final abolition in 1882. All this was because she was 
fifty years ahead of the times. 


Tue way in which Mr. George H. Martin disposes of 
the reckless statements of Mr. Douglas Campbell, in his 
‘“ Puritans,” is so severe that it would be barbarous were 
it not done with such neatness and dispatch. It is one 
of the keenest things in his ‘ Evolution of the Public 
School System of Massachusetts.” 


A Great Fact.— The children in Massachusetts get 
nearly twice as much education as the average for the 
nation, and her people earn on the average seventy-three 
cents aday for every man, woman, and child, while the 
average for the Union is but forty cents. This is upon 
the authority of Dr. W. T. Harris, the United States 
commissioner of education. Does education pay ? 


Ir, as is currently reported, the city of Washington 
has allowed W. B. Powell to resign, she has lost an edu- 
cational leader whom she can ill spare. Progressive, 
faithful, skillful, he has given her an administration of 
which the profession from Maine to California has been 
proud. In no other way can such heavy blows be aimed 
at the profession as in allowing men of this character to 
retire at the height of their usefulness. 


Tus New England Conference of Educational Work- 
ers, of which the JourNAL spoke words of high praise 


recently, held the most notable meeting in its history on 
Saturday. It was a musical day,— such a day as Boston 
had never seen before, could not have enjoyed now but 
for this remarkably efficient organization. Among the 
leaders were Hosea E. Holt, S. T. Dutton, Samuel W. 
Cole, George A. Veazie, Leonard B. Marshall, Louis C. 
Elson, masters of their subjects, all of them. 


MESSRS. LUCE AND STETSON. 


Maine is to have as her new state superintendent W. 
W. Stetson of Auburn, who succeeds N. A. Luce, who 
has been on duty for sixteen years. Quietly, but effec- 
tively, has Mr. Luce fought the battles for the schools 
with too unwilling legislators. There has been no more 
faithful service rendered. From the annual perambula- 
tion among the wilds of the “ fringe of Aroostook” to the 
annual grapple with the legislators, he has had an eye 
single to the good of the schools. Unfortunately, as we 
think, he has not identified himself with the co-laborers of 
other states. We think he would have been better known 
in his own state had he been better known out of it, and 
his infloence would have been greater at home had it been 
broader. He thought otherwise, and devoted himself to 
Maine as no predecessor had done, as no successor will 
probably do in the same way. The writer has had oppor- 
tunities for knowing Mr. Luce’s work well, and has 
always admired the work and the workman. 

Mr. Stetson will bring to the work rare qualities as a 
state leader. He is a born leader. He knows men and 
they delight to follow him. He has boundless energy, 
physical endurance, intellectual brightness, sympathetic 
inspiration, and professional ardor. He brings to the 
work some qualities which the hour demands, that no 
predecessor has possessed to such an extent. On the 
platform, in the legisla'ive committee room, in educa- 
tional counsels, and in the schools he will be a B positive 
force. 


TEACHING TO THINK. 


Good teaching secures good thinking. One with lim- 
ited capacity can feed facts to children as he would swill 
to swine, and then ask questions to see how much they 
retain, as he would weigh swine to see what they have 
gained. It requires both tact and talent to lead a child 
to think keenly upon @ single fact, as it does to get reli- 
able speed even from a blooded colt. 

It is not enough that the mind be active when the 
facts are received, which is the standard with too many 
would-be educational leaders. This merely secures good 
movement, but neither speed nor endurance. A child 
must keep up his thinking when he is out of the teacher's 
hands. Whoever has driven what is known as a “ door- 
yard ” horse, that prances furiously while you are trying 
to get into the carriage and is equally ferocious when you 
would get out, but cares naught for the urging of voice 
or whip when on the road, has a good conception of the 
mental activity of children who are taught to dance at- 
tendance upon a teacher when she is having them “ ob- 
serve” under her eye, but gives them no training in 
strong or sustained thinking. 

Thinking is working one’s knowledge into semething 
that no one else would produce with the same facts and 
conditions. The teacher who plans to have twenty chil- 
dren see the same thing in an object or event, and think 
the same things about it, has not the faintest conception 
of what thinking really is. 

Thinking is making our knowledge as unlike what that 
same knowledge would be in any other mind as our per- 
sonality, resulting from the eating of bread, beef, and 
beans, is unlike any other personality. 

Thinking eventuates in activity of some kind, sooner or 
later. Thinking is action. Movement creates or con- 
tinues movement. It is the height of folly to talk of 
teaching without providing means and opportunity for 
activity. It may be through the hand in science, art, and 
the industries ; of the eye in estimating, criticising, ap- 
proving ; of the voice in reading, conversing, singing ; of 
the ear in discriminating in tone, pitch, emphasis, or in- 
flection. Thinking means the placing of a trained, cul- 
tured mind behind every human activity; it means good 
judgment, keen discrimination, sympathetic eppeneeen 


along all lines of progress. 


READING COURSE FOR '%. 


BY A. E WINSHIP. 


I.—PROFESSIONAL. 


I.—White’s School Management.* 

(1) The Book. —This book was issued in 1893; is 
the latest and best thought of a man who has done more 
thinking, writing, and speaking upon education than any 
other American except Henry Barnard ; is the fruit of 
close thinking; is practical in every paragraph; is a 
masterpiece in professional literature. 

(2.) The Author. — Emerson E. White, LL, D., is a 
native of Ohio. At fourteen years of age he began his 
career as a teacher as an assistant in teaching classes ina 
rural school. He taught every year during his college 
course. While scarcely more than a lad, he was made 
principal of a large grammar school in Cleveland, in which 
position he won his spurs. He was soon promoted to the 
principalship of the high school, thence to the superin- 
tendency. While little more than a youth he was made 
state commissioner of education. He has been president 
of Pardue University of Indiana, superintendent of Cin- 
cinnati, etc. He has been regarded as a leader among 
leaders for nearly forty years. 

(3.) How to Use. —Itis not a book to be read, nor 
yet to be studied, but to be taken as a companion. No 
teacher knows so much that he would not be a better 
teacher with such companionship, no teacher is so un- 
trained or uncultured that he would not be immensely 
benefited thereby. 

The book is really in three parts — Conditions, Devices, 
and Forces. 

I advise the teacher of limited training and experience 
to read in some such order as this: Pages 80-85, 114- 
129, 198-216, 148-184. 

No teacher of limited practice in reading could take 
these sections of the book without “ falling in love” with 
it, because they are so clear and directly helpful, while 
he might have much less appreciation of it if he read the 
firat six’een pages as his introduction to it. The teacher 
whe has read much will find the logical arrangement of 
the author entirely satisfactory. 

(4.) Questions. 

1. How should pupils be seated? (a) In reference to 
size. (5) In reference to behavior. 

2. What help do you here get for making a school pro- 
gramme? (a) For ungraded school? (5) For three- 
grade programme ? 

3. What suggestions do you get for keeping pupils 
busy ? 

4. What estimate does Dr. White place upon obedi- 
ence? 

5. Why should you punish ? 

6. Name at least three things that should guide you in 
punishing ? 

7. What limitations should there be in punishing ? 

8. What should be avoided in punishing ? 

9. What powers has a school board ? 

10, What limitations ? 

11. What mistakes are probable? (a) On the part of 
parents? (6) Schoolboards? (c) Superintendent? (d) 
Teacher ? 

12. What does Dr. White advise regarding the school: 
house? Schoolroom? School grounds? Oatbuildings? 

13. What regardiog heating ? 

14. Ventilating ? 

15. Lighting ? 

16. What importance is assigned to regularity ? 

17. Punctuality ? 

18. Neatness ? 

19. Accuracy ? 

20. Silence ? 

21. Industry ? 

22 Obedience ? 

23. Justice? 

24. Kindness ? 

25. Truthfalness ? 

26. What distinction is made between natural and 
artificial incentives ? 

27. Name some artificial incentives. (a) Prizes. 
(5) Privileges. (c) Immunities, 


“School Management.” 4 By, E. E. : American 
Book Company. "Price, $1.25" 
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28. What does Dr. White think of the prize system ? 

29. OF privileges ? 

30. Of immunities ? 

31. Of natural incentives? (a) Good Standing? (6) 
Approbation? (c) Knowledge? (d) Efficiency? (6) 
Self-control? (f) Desire for future good? (g) Sense 
of honor? (h) Sense of right? (7) Sense of daty ? 

32. Does knowledge, feeling, or will determine con- 
duet ? 

33. To what use can you put stories? Fables? Para- 
bles? Fairy tales ? 

34. What is your estimate of the influence of echool 
music? Literary gems? Maxims? 

35. What great American was specially kind to birds ? 

36. What does Dr. White think wise regarding re- 
ligion in school? 

37. What does Dr. White think of the scholarship of 
the teacher ? 

38. OF sympathy ? 

39. Of will power ? 

40. Of moral power ? 


THE RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEM. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 

[Address before the Vermont Teachers’ _Association at Rutland, 

December 6, 1894.] 

No American problem is more urgent in its demand 
for solution than that of the fature of her public schools. 
It is less pretentious than the tariff, less absorbing than 
the currency, less tragic than the Ten Commandments in 
New York city, less thrilling than Thanksgivivg football, 
but it is all the more important because it is neither 
tragic nor sporty. This is a dual problem, with city and 
country phases. 

The world was born in the country and humanized 
in the city. The home was organized in the cvuntry, 
society in the city. Religion was a child of the country, 
Christianity of the city. Man, asarustic, knew and loved 
only nature, worshiped her gods and made sacrifices 
from nature to nature; but as a citizen, human nature 
superseded nature, the spiritual God illumined the 
natural, and self-sacrifice supplemented offerings upon 
Nature’s altar. It may not be necessary to remark that 
the modern city — Dr. Parkhurst’s, for instance — is not 
the ideal city of ye olden time, to which reference is 
made. Nevertheless, we must look to the city of the 
future for the preservation of humanity from its weakness 
and wickedness. 

The modern city must be reasonably idealized, or civ- 
ilization is a failare. Both the fears of Christianity and 
the hope of humanity are in the large cities. Commercial 
progress and industrial enterprise are dependent upon the 
cities. There are other things for which we are indebted 
to the cities, such as the dude, the sport, the adventuress, 
and Tammany Hall, for instance. The country far- 
nishes the supplies, but not the market ; the raw material, 
but not the machinery ; the conscience, but not the pre- 
science ; the stability, but not the elasticity. The country 
furnishes the goods, but the city sets the price ; the coun- 
try furnishes the men, the city the opportunity. 

The mission of the coming statesman, philosopher, 
philanthropist, and churchman is to winnow the vices of 
the city from its virtues, to clarify its official life, purify 
its municipal suffrage, harness the commercial, industrial, 
and social energy of the city to the car of human progress. 

In country and city man plays one or other of three 
parts — that of affiliation, wealth, or worth. Man was 
not originally an individual, but an affiliated personality, 
first in the family, and then in the neighborhood. These 
are rural affiliations, but when he was transformed from 
the rustic to the citizen, there was occasion for the affilia- 
tion of clubs, churches, societies, — fraternal, commercial, 
industrial, literary, and political. 

Land wealth was country born. 
was necessitated by city affiliations. 

Worth signifies, primarily, nobility, hence superiority. 
Worth is city born. Originally there was no “ worth,” 
no individual superiority in the country. There all 
“worth” centered in a family or neighborhood. In the 
city these signified little. Worth was the city ideal. It 
meant superiority in attaining wealth, securing position, 
winning honors in leadership. 

These phases of countryzand city, life have given eda- 


Commercial wealth 


cation its trend, making it practical on the one hand, and 
ethico esthetic on the other. The practical is always the 
means, the ethico esthetic is always an end. The practi- 
cal is the means of developing ability and power through 
affiliation in wealth getting, in worth winning, using as 
its own means reading, writing, ciphering, drawing, ete. 

The ethico-wsthetic (the Greeks called it diagogic) is 
an end in itself. It fits for personal enjoyment or un- 
selfish activity through the fine arts, sciences, literature, 
philosophy, ete. 

Practical education is of the country, the ethico zsthetic 
(diagogic) is of the city. Primarily, education in the 
country is for the prosperity of the individual and the 
protection of the state; in the city it is for heightening 
the power and intensifying the enjoyment of the indi- 
vidual. This general fact remains, though the modern 
city has special occasion to fear for the safety of our 
institutiohs. 

The city school problem is radically different from the 
country. In the city the question of support is largely 
eliminated. The tax-payers have no direct vote upon the 
appropriations, and practically no indirect vote, since the 
city council, making the appropriation, is always elected 
upon issues that are more spectacular. And since there 
are many public occasions in which the pulpit, the plat- 
form, and the press champion the schools, and almost no 
public opportunity for their critics, the council has every- 
thing to gain and little to lose by dealing generously with 
the schools. 

Then again, pride and politics combine to make it cer- 
tain that every new schoolhouse will be a little better than 
the last ; the architect has both pride and percentage to 
inspire his advice for the best; and each locality knows 
no politics in this matter, but is a unit in demanding the 
latest and best for itself. 

The city also has universal supervision, which is uni- 
formly progressive and rarely fanatical. Not the least 
advantage of the city school is the commencement season, 
the annual field day of both high and grammar schools, 
on which occasions the dailies vie with each other in the 
attention given the exercises of the day and the frills and 
flounces of the evening. This is not the occasion to refer 
to certain disadvantages of the city, especially as they 
largely relate to me'hods, and these are at most a subor- 
dinate virtue. 

The solution of the rural school problem is not appar- 
ent. The great misfortune of the country school is in 
the means of support. In most states this must come 
directly from the pockets of the voters, who are not tip- 
ping waiters, feeing porters, paying hack fares, or drink- 
ing soda for diversion, but who keep a hog a year and 
feed him, care for him and then slaughter him, and are 
delighted if they get $8 or $10 for the whole year’s 
work. They work hard for a very little money, and look 
at a nickel a long time before they spend it. Money 
comes hard, is saved through much self-denial, and is 
voted with many regrets. 

Then again, in most rural communities there are his- 
toric prejudices, which make the out-of-the-village voters 
solid against all appropriations championed by village 
men, who handle money more freely. Whoever has dealt 
with such a community knows that there is a style of 
“ massed interference” as brutal as was ever practiced by 
Yale or the University of Pennsylvania in the gridiron. 

This rural attitude is largely responsible for the school- 
houses, cheerless and comfortless, without and within. 
While city schoolhouses have been growing into palaces, 
the vast majority of the “little red schoolhouses ” are no 
better in any way than they were thirty years ago. 
There are literally thousands of raral communities with 
large comfortable barns, with everything neat and clean 
within and without, with large sunny barnyards, while 
the schoolhouse is cheap, dilapidated, with nothing neat or 
clean about it, and the apology for a playground is on the 
bleak north side. 

There are thousands of districts in the United States in 
which no provision is made for building fires or sweeping 
the schoolroom, and the teacher has to do it or pay for 
having it done out of her meagre wages. There are 
thousands of communities in which the barn is swept out 
every day, but no provision is made for ever having the 
schoolroom swept; in which mothers think their kitchen 
floor must be washed once or more every week, while the 
educational parlor and study, dining-room and kitchen of 


their children is never washed more than once a year, 
and usually not that often. . 

What sanitation! Was there ever anything more 
fiendish in the immorality of New York under Tammany 
Hall than is the indecency of the sanitary privileges (?) and 
associations of many a raral school? As well expose a 
boy to the street life of New York at eighteen as to the 
lavatory (?) arrangements of some rural schools at ten. 

[To be continued.] 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Yale has a total student membership of 2,350, a gain of /148 
over last year. 

Mrz. Maria Lawrence, of Palmer, Mags., is a member of the 
fire department of that town. 

William M. Bryant of the St. Louig normal school has issued a 
valuable pamphlet upon ‘‘ The American Scheme of State Educa- 
tion.”’ 

Art Education J. C. Witter & Co., New York city, is gain- 
ing in strength and beauty with each issue. Rarely has a new 
paper accomplished so much in go short a time. 

The profession is to be congratulated upon the fact that a new 
psychology is in press from the pen of Professor E. W. Scripture 
of Yale, the title being “ Thinking, Feeling, Doing.’’ The author's 
name is @ guarantee that the work will be modern, and the fact 
that it is in the Chautauqua Series is sufficient proof that the traat- 
ment will be sufficiently popularized. 

ScHoot LIBRARIES. — Messrs. Ginn & Co. have set school 
publishers an example worthy of commendation in that they have 
grouped their books for choice reading inte seventeen different 
school libraries: Ten volumes from Scott, $5.75; ten volumes Old 
Time Classics, $4.75; ten volames Popular Fables and Stories, 
$4 75; ten volumes Standard English Classics, $5.25; ten volumes 
for young men, $5.60; eighteen volumes reference books for 
grammar schools, $14.50; fifteen volumes of reference books for 
high schools, $21.00; and so on through seventeen libraries, the 
largest containing thirty volames. The catalogue announcing these 
libraries ought to be in every schoolroom; and every publisher 
having choice volumesthat can be classified owes it to the young 
to present similar libraries from his own publications. 

Vassar has been talking about adopting a college uniform. 
There are rich girls among them and poor girls and girls in moder- 
ate circumstances, and with the difference in financial resources 
there is the same difference in the costliness of dress that is ob- 
served in the outside world. But the rich and the poor girls alike 
agreed that distinctions uf dress in the college ehould cease, and it 
was decided that the best way to attain this object was to establish 
a college uniform, so that all the students could be dressed alike. 
It was ascertained that a dress of black serge with cap would coat 
only $3.50, and that this would make a suitable and appropriate 
uniform. Of course it was not intended that this should be worn 
outside of the college grounds. What was intended was that there 
should be perfect equality inside the college, but that outside each 
should dress as she liked. To their surprise, the president vetoed 
the proposition. He was opposed toa uniform. It was a revival 
of mediwvalism, he said, and he did not like that. Among other 
reasons he gave for his action was that the students are necessarily 
confined now to the college most of the time by the requirements 
of their studies, and the adoption of a uniform would only tend to 
separate them all the more from the outside world, 


THIS AND THAT. 


Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will, 
And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses, er who wins the prize ~— 
Go, lose or conquer, as you can. 
But if you fail, or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman, —Thackeray. 


Barrett Wendell is in Italy for the winter. 

M. Blouét (Max O’Rell) is making his fourth Ameriean lec- 
turing tour. 

David Christie Murray says he thinks nothing of writing a three- 
volume novel in five weeks. 

Bret Harte passed his fifty-fifth birthday last August. He has 
published more than thirty volumes. 

Harold Frederick saya that Zola’s failure, on the fifteenth at- 
tempt, to get a single vote as academician, rather pleases Paris 
than otherwise. 

An Englishman wonders who is the sixth great living novelist, 
after having named as the first five, Meredith, Hardy, Barrie, 
Stevenson, and Kipling. 

The 950 women whom the Dachess of Portland has gathered 
iato her society for the protection of birds have pledged themselves 
never to wear the plomage of any song bird. 

An instance of Emerson’s sympathetic faculty, and of his abiding 
simplicity, was his comment on the minister who went up to the 
pulpit after he had lectured, and who prayed that they might be 
delivered from ever again hearing such “‘ transcendental nonsense.’’ 
Emerson listened to this, and remarked quietly, ‘‘He seems a 
very conscientious, plain-spoken man.’’ — Professor Brander Mat- 
thews, in’January St. Nicholas. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue History or Greece. By Adolph Horm. Trans- 
lated in four volumes. Vol. I. 432 pp. $250. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 

We cannot all know everything, but most of us are considerably 
interested in a great many different sorts of things, and one of these 
is very apt to be the history of Greece. Its art, its liberty, its cities, 
its heroiem, its struggles, its myths; the beauty, grandeur, nobility, 
which we avsociate with it; the ideals of physical manhood and 
wemanhood, of government, of character, with which it inspires us; 
everythiog makes us want to know about Greece. There are ways 
enough of finding out about these people, reproductions of their 
sculptures and buildings, translations of their songs, of Herodotus 
and Aristotle’s new book, and, best of all, of Homer’s magnificent 
stories. There are plenty of text books besides Mr. Abbott’s ex- 
cellent survey. Then there are Cartias and Grote. But before 
reading these twelve volume histories. before even we can really ap- 
preciate Homer, and Aristotle, and Plato, it is rather necessary to 
have a good idea of the people, of how they grew and what they 
did. This is indeed about all most of us can include in our culture 
plan. Dr. Holm’s book is a most admirable survey of the whole 
history of Greece, of the development of its races, their political 
and territorial growth and extension, of the ideas which form so 
vital a part of any nation, and, most of all, constitute the essence of 
the lesson which Greece taught all her children, to the latest gen- 
eration. The balance of the b-ok is very attractive to the surfeited 
reader of history. Professor Holm has not made an effort to de- 
preciate the importance of wars and atrifes. He has merely given 
them their proper share of space in a history of the Greek people. 
The national ideas, the art, myths, religion, philosophy, literatare, 
the institutions of politics and of daily life, also receive a proper 
share of attention. The original work had rather few of the typi- 
cal faults of German historical scholarship, when it attempts to 
write general history, and the translation seems to have improved 
the work, besides giving ita thoroughly good English dress The 
translation was made with Dr. Holm’s codperation, and embodies 
some new notes and changes made by him. 


In New York. By Thomas A. Janvier. [llus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. 285 pp. 
For the history avd geography of a large city there is nothing 

better than this evolution of the American metropolis. There are 

maps of the city in 1656, 1664, 1695, 1729, 1755, 1766, 1767, 1775, 

1782, 1803, and 1807, besides maps for especial purposes. There 

are aleo nearly sixty illustrations of the city’s growth, as portrayed 

by pictures of different points, buildings, institutions, etc., as they 
were at different periods of her history. 

The maps and pictures are easily worth more than the price of 
the book, while in addition there is much well written history. It 
is not prepared to boom any individoal institution, or the city 
itself, but for the sole purpose of presenting in creditable historical 
form the vast amount of material at the command of the author. 


An Eementary Cuemistry. By George Rantoul 

White. Boston: Ginn & Co. 272 pp. Price, $1 10. 

The teaching of chemistry in Phillips-Exeter has been regarded 
as equal to that of any secondary school in the country; better, in 
fact, than in most schools. This book presents in a complete, 
direct, and simple manner all the work there performed, with full 
directions for the teacher. It is both qualitative and quantitative. 
While it prepares for college examinations in a thorough manner, 
it presents the subject with apecial reference to giving the student 
all the chemistry necessary for a liberal education. Upwarde of 
thirty pages are devoted to manipulations and appendices. The 
characteristic most noticeable is that the work is focused for the 
mental training of the student through laboratory work in chemistry. 


Tue For Seat’s Toors. By Kirk Monroe. 267 pp. 

Price, $150. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

**The Far Seal’s Tooth” is a story of life and adventure in 
Alaska, The story is exciting from novel and inevitable adven- 
tures, and instructive from the characteristic features, the methods of 
hunting, fishing, and trading, attendant upon life in Alaska. Until 
recent years Alaska has been almost incognita terra, but of late 
awakened interest has led many tourists, as well as prospective in- 
veators, to visit America’s ultima thule. Consequently much inter- 
est for those who stay at home attaches to authentic descriptions of 
the country and life. Such deccriptions woven into a thrilling plot 
make such a story as Mr. Monroe’s very attractive reading. 


Van Derverr’s Vocat Musto ror Primary GRADES. 
By Mrs. E. R. Van Derveer. Boston: J. L. Hammett & Co. 
Price, 50 cents a set. 

There is no way to deseribs this device for busy work in music. 

It is a most interesting scheme for making the stady of music a 

recreation with little children. It has all the externals of a 

parlor came. The device is composed of thirteen cardboard treble 

staffs (one for each key) and a sufficient number of notes, rests, 
flats, sharps, and figures to enable the pupil, by placing the notes 
and other masical signs in their proper positions on the staff, to 
make his own exercises and songs. It is pat up in a strong and 
handsome colored pasteboard box. There are thirteen treble staffs 
(4xQ inches), thirteen cards with names of keys, twenty one 
sharps, twenty-one flata, twenty five bars, fifty whole, half, quarter, 
and eighth notes (fifty of each), ten whole, half, quarter, and 
eighth rests (ten of each), ten figures 2, 3,4 6, 8 (ten of each). 
Each pupil needs a box. He lays a staff upon the desk and 
above it the name of the key to be studied. Places the sharps or 
flats. Places upon this scale what he sees upon the blackboard as 
the teacher has written it. They sing every note after it has been 
placed and then the whole as soon as they have placed it all. After 

a time the teacher may dictate and have them place the notes. 

EveMENTARY BoTANICAL EXERCISES, AND ELEMENTARY 
MANUAL OF NEBRASKA PLAN%S. Revised and enlarged 
edition. By Charles E. Bessey. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 
Paper. 104 pp. Price, 25 cents. 7 
We have known no work on botany at once so unassuming and 

so widely popular with go little business effort. It is a simple and 

ingenious putting of the facts that children ought to know, and 
contains a limited, but all-sufficient, manual for ordinary school use. 

It is a book all by itself, with no competitor anywhere. It can be 

used with any text-book upon the subject. It is peculiarly adapted 

to rural echoole. 


Paimer or Hyarene. By Ernest S. Reynolds, M.D. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth. 164 pp. Price, 35 cents. 
This is a rare bit of text-book making. The pedagogical features 

are eminently creditable; the literary work from the text-book 

standpoint is admirable. The subjects treated are: Parasites, air 
and its impurities, water and its impurities, food, cooking, bever- 
azes, personal cleanliness, exercise and rest, clothing, the house. 
all features of sanitation, infectious diseases avd their prevention, 

The illustrations are simple, but ideal in their clearness and in 

their illustrative qualities. 

Stupents’ Series or Enauish Cuassics. Tennyson’s 
‘* Elaine,’ edited by Fannie More Macauley (cloth; 88 pp. ; 
price, 20 cents). Goidsmith’s ‘‘ Traveller and Deserted Vil- 
lage,’’ edited by Warren Fenno Gregory of Hartford (cloth; 80 
pp.; price, 25 cents). Sbakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,’’ 
edited and annotated by Katharine Lee Bates of Wellesley Col- 
lege (cloth; 232 pp ; price,35 cente). Boston: Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. 

These classics are as attractively gotten upas though for the par- 
lor table. There are now twenty five of these beautiful, handy, 
carefully edited books, among which are the ‘* Ancient Mariner,’’ 
the great speeches of Webster, Burke, et al.; the great esays of 
Macaulay, Ruskin, and Carlyle. Such inexpensive and attractive 
classics as these should be purchased and preserved by ‘he pupils. 


OF LATITUDE AND LonaitupE. By Edward 

E. Crowell. Chicago: Thomas Charles Company. Cloth. 

PP. 

This monograph is really a gem in its way. The wonder is that 
some one has not earlier brought together, in entertaining and 
usable form, these every-day and scientific facts about latitude and 
longitude, the breadth and length of the earth. 


ENGLAND IN THE NINETEENTH CenTUuRY. By Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. Cloth. Handsomely bound. 451 pp. 
Price, $250. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., 117 Wabash 
avenue. 

An interesting and valuable book, with a field to itself. It ia 
historical, but chiefly by way of pen pictures of men, women, and 
events, and is well written, thoroughly enjoyable from cover to 
cover. This is mach more than a history of England, as it covers 
qhite fally the history of all Europe during the century, and in no 
slight degree of the United States. It treate of India, Africa, and 
Australia very fully. The chapters on Sir Robert Peel, Beacons- 


é The Werner 
Educational 
Series 


PRICES PER DOZEN. 
ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS 
VERTICAL EDITION, Six Nos. (size 7} x 9) 


with the Vertical Series, 


| 


Vertical in 


ELLSWORTH'S NEW REVERSIBLE COPY BOOKS. 


Writing Books 


THE COPIES ARE UNIFORII WITH CORRESPONDING NUSIBERS OF THE 


SLANTING SERIES. 


EDITION OF 1894. 


, ELLSWORTH’S NEW REVERSIBLE WRITING BOOKS 
$1.00 SLANTING EDITION, Six Nos. (size 74x9) 
SAMPLE SETS of either edition by mail postpaid on receipt of fifty cents 


The Stlanting Series is printed on the same kind of paper, the books are the same size, and the bi 
nding i 
The copies are idemtical in each series. : § is uniform 


| 
The Werner Company, Publishers, * Past Sisweenth street, New York | 


Complete 


Six Numbers 


(With full page blotter. ) | 


$1.00 


Language Lessons and Grammar 
Most Happilv Combined. 


SHELDON’S 
Language 


The whole Series, in Two Books, will be 
published Jan, 22, 1895. 


Sheldon’s Primary Language Lessons, ssc. 
Sheldon’s Advanced Language Lessons, 62c. 


(Grammar and Composition.) 


This series of two books is designed to form 
a complete common-school course in Language 
and Grammar. 

In preparing the series the following thoughts 
have been kept in mind :— 

1. That the object of the study of Language 
and Grammar is the cultivation of an ability to 
speak and write correctly, and not the acquisition 
of mere formal rules and technicalities. 

2. That this object can be best attained by ens 
couraging the pupil to think for himself and to 
express his thoughts in imitation of correct and 
elegant models. 

3. That technical terms and formal rules 
should be used but sparingly with young pupils, 
and never used at all until after the pupils have 
become familiar with the thing or principle in- 
volved. 

The Primary Book provides sufficient material 
for two or three years of study. In addition to 
inductive oral work, it includes exercises in written 
composition. At the end of the book will be 
found Review Exercises, which will fix in the 
minds of the pupils in definite grammatical form 
that which they have been learning through the 
entire book on the language lesson plan. This is 
a very important feature, and one which has not 
heretofore been attempted. 

The Advanced Book, following the same sound 
pedagogical principles, continues and broadens 
the work begun in the Primary Lessons. The 
method is still inductive, and the mind of the 
pupil is never overwhelmed by an enormous mass 
of undigested technicalities. He learns defini- 
tions and rules gradually, and applies them re- 
peatedly until systematic grammar becomes a 
part of his mental equipment. The illustrative 
sentences are carefully chosen from famous 
authors, so that while the pupil is gaining facts 
about the English language, he may find unex- 
pected. pleasure in the subject-matter, and so 
acquire a taste for good literature. 

A brief history of the origin and growth of the 
English language is added, together with ample 
material for the elementary study of word analysis. 

It is confidently believed that this series of 
language lessons, constructed and co-ordinated in 
accordance with modern and rational methods of 
teaching, will more completely meet the require- 
ments of each of the several grades, and more 
thoroughly prepare pupils for the study of English 
in the high school, than any other series of gram- 
matical text-books now before the public. 


Sample copies sent. postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


New York, CHICAGo, Boston. 


| 
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| 
| 
| 


8c. 
2c. 


Jan. 24, 1895. 
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KLEMM’S : RELIEF : OR: RAISED + MAPS. 


Additional Maps now in press * inerease the number from twelve to fifteen. 


ListT OF MAPS. 


Small size (9x11 in.): 


North America — New England — Middle Atlantic — 
South Atlantic — North Central States — South America 


Europe — Asia — Africa — Palestine* — Australia.” 
Price per 100: Plain, $5.00; Waterproofed, $10.00. 


Large size (10x16 in.): 


United States (complete) — British Isles —- Western 
Europe Roman Empire.” 


Price per 


Leete’s Suggestions for Teaching Geography, .. 25 “ 
Suggestions for the Use of Relief Maps,.....25 « 


i Sent postpaid upon receipt of price; or the three upon 
receipt of 60 cents if this advt. is mentioned. 


100 :.Plain, $10.00 ; Waterproofed, $15.00. 
$1.00. 


Publisher of 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


59 Kirra Ave., NEW YORK. 


Jackson’s System of Vertical Writing. 


as ae ae at 


UYOT writes, in his “ Geograpbical 

Teaching”: “Physical maps are in- 
“ dispensable ; and, if possible, they should 
“be entirely free from all lines and colors 
“indicating arbitrary political divisions, as 
“these can but mar the distinctness and 
“ break the unity of the all-important phys- 
“ical features. The child must see only the 
“ divisions and limits which Nature made, 
“if he is to gain a correct idea of her 


“ work.” 


field, Gladstone, and the royal family are especially va'uab!.. 

It adds materially to the interest of English history to shed sach 
fascinating side light upon the events of which so little is said in 
the school histories. It is one of the few books that is indis- 
pensable to the desk of any teacher of Englieh history. Ia the 
case of American history, the teacher is eure to have much general 
information, so that he cau supplement the text-book facts with 
many interesting incidents; but in the case of England this is less 
liable to be true, so that the teacher needs resources suth as this 
volume presents regarding the nineteenth century life of England. 
A Srory rrom By Mrs. Nict Beck- 

Meyer. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Illustrated. Paper. 

Price, 25 cents, 

**A Story from Pallmantown’’ is intended, evidently, to be a 
book with a mission. It is dedicated ‘‘To the Wage-Karners of 
America,’ and the picture it presents of ‘‘Pallmantown’’ is 
drawn by an enthusiastic ‘‘ impressionist.’’ There is a thread of 
romance to ‘‘ adorn the tale,’’ whose moral is very directly pointed. 
ENGLISH INSTITUTIONS AND THE AMERICAN INDIANS. 

By James Alton James. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 

Paper. 59 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

Professor James, who occupies the chair of historv in Cornell 
College, Iowa, appears to have read the few leading official sources 
for the history of the American colonies, with some available sup- 
plementary material, and extracted what concerned the dealings of 
the colonists with the Indians. The subject is one which would 
richly repay a careful study, bat this would have to be thoroughly 
exhaustive and accompanied by deliberate and well considered 
thought, if the reeult is to haye any permanent value. 


Tritsy. By George du Maurier. New York: Harper 

& Brothers. 

‘*Trilby’’ takes rank among the most powerfal novels of the cen- 
tury. The author’s insight into human nature is maivelous, and 
his portrayal of it not less so. In the life of half a dczan individ- 
uals, in the period of a few years, transpires the moral evolution 
that makes the history of the human race. The little Bohemian 
quarter of Paris is representative of the world at large, wherever 
the beauty of friendship, the purity of love, and the power of a 
high ideal is personified in frail and erring mankind. The unfold- 
iog of a simple plot brings the reader into closer and yet closer 
sympathy with his brother, for he perceives in the human frailty 
and erring only the chrysalis that enfolds the divine indwelling. 


INTRODUCTION TO EnauisH LITERATURE. By Henry S. 
Pancost. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. 475 pp. 
This title may mean much or little. It here eignifies a careful 

and quite complete preparation for knowing and enjoying the liter- 

ature of ourlanguege. Itisreally a recasting, adapting, and every- 
way magnifying the virtues of the author’s former work, ‘‘ Repre- 
sentative English Literature.’’ The author has now done for our 
literature what hae never been so well done before, has indeed 
never been seriously and, at the same time, spiritedly attempted. 

Inasmu h as it is historical, it has had several admirable predeces- 

sors; inasmuch as it ‘= critical, it is also followiog able critics; but 

in addition to very good history and criticism, there are pedagog- 
ical and student features that partake of the latest aspirations of 
scholarsbip. 

Roperick Hume. The Story of a New York Teacher. 
Standard Teachers’ Library. Second edition from new plates. 
By C. W. Bardeen. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 318 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

_ Mr. Bardeen, the energetic publisher, brilliant critic, and appre- 
ciated friend of teachers, is nowhere more at home than when his 
pen is dealing with biographical fiction. This story is as entertain- 
ing as a masterpiece in fiction, as sensible as ‘‘ The Hoosier Schocl- 
master,’ as timely as The Evolution of Dodd,’’ and with these 
makes a teachers’ library of entertainment and inspiration based 
on experience. 


Tuomas Y. Crowett & Co., Boston, issue, in holiday 
attire, two charming litt)e books for religiously inclined people, by 
E. S. Elliott, ‘* Stillness and Service’’ and ‘‘ When the King C. mes 
to His Own.’ Those are reprints from English editions. The first 
has had a run of eleven thousand in England and the second of 
twenty thousand. 


W. A. O_msrep, Chicago, publishes a series of elementary 
laboratory cards on mechanics and electricity, prepared by Harlow 
W. Eaton, Ph. D., of the Chicago manual training school. These 


cards commend themselves to many high school science teachere, 
superintendents of schools, and educational experts. 


Lincoun’s INAUGURAL AND First MessaGE TO Con- 
GRESS are the two documents which make up number 18 of the 
American History Leaflets, published by A. Lovell & Co., and 
edited by Professors Hart and Channing of Harvard. 


Tue Peart, by Marie Bernhard, translated by Mary 
Stuart Smith, forms number 6 of the Author’s Library, published 
by the International News Company of New York, London, and 
Leipsic. Price, 50 cents. 


Harrer & Brorners have published a very pretty 
Robert’s Fortune,’’ a novel by Mrs. Alexander. 
rice, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS. 
Mr. Crockett’s new story, “The Men of the Moss-Hags,” 


which is now running asa serial in an English paper, will be issued in 
America. The story deals with the adventures of the young Wil- 
liam Gordon of Ear!stoun. Mach of the book is dominated by the 
personality of a Covenanter, the father of the heroine, the tragedy 
of whose death makesa lurid scene. The story will be illustrated 
by Mr. Charles E. Brock. 

A series of papers on wild animals in confinement, describing the 
results of experiments with music, entitled *' Orpheus at the Z10,’’ 
bave been collected by Mr. C. J. Cornish into a volume, together 
with some unpublished chapters on euch attractive eubjects as 
“ The World from the Animal’s Point of View,’’ and “ Criminal 
Animals,’ The book will be published under the title of ‘‘ Life 
at the Zo,” illustrated. 

The fifth edition of the late Sir James Stephens’ “‘ Digest of the 
Criminal Law” will shortly be published usder the editorship of 
the author’s sons, Sir Herbert and Mr. Harry Stephens. 

A second edition of Dr. George Birkbeck Hill’s book on Har- 
vard College has been called for in leas than two weeks since the 
nee of the first. It will contain an index prepared by the 
author. 

** Synnove Sélbakken’”’ forms the first volume in the complete 
edition of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson’s collected works, edited by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse and published by Macmillan & Co. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


JEAN RELIN. From the French of Alfred De Bréhat. Price, $1.50. 
—-In WILD-RoOsE Time. By Amanda M. Douglass. Price, $1.50. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

THE CHILD: HIs STUDIES AND OCCUPATIONS. By T. G. Rooper. 
Price, 15 cents. DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By T.G. Roéper. 
Price, 15 cents.——-NEw YEAR AND MID-WINTER EXERCISES. Ed- 
ited by Alice M. Kelloge ——FortTy LEssons IN CLAY MODELING. 
Arranged by Amos M. Kellogg Price. 30 cents. ——ILLUSTRATIVE 
BLACKBOARD SKETCHING. By W. Bertha Hintz. New York: E. L. 
Kellogg & Co. 

OuR ANIMAL FRIENDS. (Bound volume XXI.) New York: Amer- 
ican Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

RHETORIC: [18 THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Austin Phelps, D.D., 
and Henry Allyn ¥rink, Ph.D.-—THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By 
James H. Hyslop.——PHILOsOPHY OF MIND. By George Trumbull 
Ladd. Price, $3.00. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS PUBLIC SCHOOL Sys- 
TEM. (International Education Series.) By George H. Martin. 
Price, $1.50. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. By Rev. Arthur Went- 
worth Eaton. Price, $1 20.—A SCIENTIFIO GERMAN READER. By 
George Theodore Dippold. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

ALGEBRA, By George Lilley. Boston: Siiver, Burdett, 
0. 

POPULAR SCIENTIFIC LECTURES. By Ernst Mach; translated by 
Thomas J. McCormack. Price, $1.00. —— THE ORIGIN OF LAN- 
GUAGE AND THE LoGos THEORY. By Ludwig Noié. Chicago: 
Open Court Publishing Company. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDY OF A WINTER'S TALE (Temple Shakes- 
peare), AND HISTORIE OF THE LIFE AND DKATH OF KING JOHN 
(Temple). New York: Macmillan & Co. 

LA TRADUCTION ORALE ET LA PRONUNCIATION FRANCAISE. By 
V. Bernard. Price, 30 cents.—— FORTEZZA AND UN GRAN GIORNO. 
yy Bdmondode Ami. Price 35 cents.—DAUDET’s LA PETITE CHOSE. 

ith English notes by Professor C. Fontaine. Price, 60 cents. New 
York: Wiiliam R. Jenkins. 

THE ACADEMIC FRENCH CouRSE. By Antoire Muzzarelli. Price, 

$1.00. New York: American Book Company. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, II. 


NEBRASKA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association was held recently in Lincoln. 

The round table conferences the first afternoon were all well 
attended, especially “Child Study,’’ conducted by Mrs. Sud- 
borough of Omaha and Mrs. Tucker of Lincoln, filled the univer- 
sity chapel to overflowing for two hours. Professor Wolfe of 
the State University has done much to awaken interest in this 


topic. 

One of the best papers of the meeting, on ‘‘ The Province and 
Method of Criticism,’ was by Mrs. Sawyer of Lincola, who is not a 
teacher. She spoke of helpfal criticism and of the weakness of 
petty criticism. 

President Canfield’s opening address on ‘‘ The Neglected Corner- 


stone’? was a plea for better district schools, — those universities 
of the people, — better state superintendents, better county super- 
= better teachers, and, following upon these, a better 
prodact. 

Professor Louis Soldan of St. Louis explained ‘‘ Some Features 
of German Schools.” One thing, he said, should be preserved in 
amber and placed in view of every teacher in every schoolroom ; 
namely, that the boy in the back part of the room reciting spoke 
so clear and loud that everyone in the room could hear every word 
spoken. Professor Jadson of Chicago University gave on Thurs- 
~~ evening an address on ‘‘ Education by the State and for the 

tate.’ 

The paper by Superintendent Reece, on the ‘‘ County High 
School,’’ suggested plans for a very much needed “‘ missing link.’’ 

Friday evening Bishop Vincent talked to the teachers in a 
delightful way of ‘‘ Tom and His Teachers.”’ What shal) Tom’s 
teachers teach Tom? Not the teachers in the schools, but those 
other teachers, —his mother, his father, his companions, his 
employer. 

The section meetings were very large. The paper of most inter- 
est here was that by Miss Mary Burt of Chicago on ‘‘ The Art and 
Value of Story Telling.’’ The discussion of it was with difficulty 
oy to take up the matter of ‘‘ Vertical Writing,”’ which was 
to follow. 

Interest in the grammar school section centred in the paper by 
Superintendent Marble of Omaha, and discussion by Professor 
Wolfe of the State University of ‘What is the Child ?”’ 

Attendance and interest in the high school section were well 
divided between the paper on ‘‘ The Work of the Eighth and 
Ninth Grades,’’ by Principal Brainerd of the Beatrice high school ; 
six five-minute talks on ‘‘ High School Discipline,’ by six high 
school principals; and the paper on ‘‘ Domestic and Social De- 
mands upon the Time and Attention of Students,’ by Superin- 
tendent Crabtree of Ashland. 

The high school section showed the most interest in the two 
papers on ‘* What May be Substituted for the Classics in Prepara- 
tory Work,” by J. L. McBrien, dean of Orleans College, and 
‘* The Claima of Greek,’’ by Professor Lees of the State Uni- 
versity. The discussion was decidedly Greek. 

The county superintendents’ section seemed to get a great deal 
ont of Superintendent Henderson’s psper on ‘‘ How Can I Best 
Help My Teachers in Their Daily Work ?” though several other 
excellent papers were thoroughly discussed. 

The Educational Council held two meetings, the committees on 
normal schools, on coma.on schools, and on private schools report- 
ing. The council agreed with the committee on normal schools 
tbat one more normal was needed, and with the committee on 
common echools that the state examining board ehould be increased 
in number and empowered to (a) license institute conductors and 
instructors; (b) preacribe course of study for the common schools of 
the state, and minimum courses for high schools; (c) prepare 
course of instruction for county institutes; (d) conduct examina- 
tions for state certificates, and prepare questions for examinations 
for county certificates, 

The  fficera of the council for the coming year are C. G. Pearse, 
Beatrice, chairman; Mary E. Hosford, North Platte, vice-chair- 
man; W. R. Hart, Holdrege, clerk. 

The National Educational Association was mach talked of. The 
meeting is to be held in Denver, and the committee on resolutions 
set the mark at 2,000 enrolled teachers. 

The cfficers of the association for the ensaing year are: Super- 
intendent W. H. Skinner, Nebraeka City, president ; Superintendent 
Mary E. Hosford, North Platte, secretary ; Superintendent C. R. 
Atkinson, Fairbury, treasurer. 
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EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
OF INDIANA. 


State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bloomington. 


The inangural address of President Swain of 
Indiana University was given before the State 
Teachers’ Association, recently held in Indian- 
apolis. His subject wae “Indiana University.” 
He first pointed out the rise, development, and 
necessity of state universities in general. Then 
he showed what the university had done and is 


doing for Indiana, and pointed out what its future 
might be if it had adequate support. He closed 


by saying : — 

‘There is nothing more certain than that In- 
diana will one day bave a university worthy ef the 
state. The only question is this: How soon will 
it be? It was said of the eoming of a strong man 
to a state institution in a neighboring state that 

teacher in that state felt that his profession 
was ennobled, his own work was strengthened, 
and he had a little more self-respect on account of 
thie man’s coming to the head of the State Uni- 
versity. Every high-minded, scholarly man and 
woman whom we retain in or bring to Indiana 
makes the state so much stronger, the rights of 
every individual so much securer, and the aspira- 
tions of us all so much higher. In erder that 
Indiana University may be more useful to the 
whole state, in helping it to grow toward a richer, 
higher, nobler civilization, she asks the help of 
every teacher and friend of edueation.’’ 

A strong paper was read by Professor William 
Bryan of the chair of philosophy in Indiana Uni- 
versity on ‘‘ The Study of Children.’’? He did 
not argue that the study of children would eure 
all the ills of the teaching profession, but that a 
concerted scientific study of the subject by all the 
teachers of the state would very much improve the 
teaching. He pointed out some ways in which 
such study might be engeged in. 

Mies Rosalie A. Collins of the Evansville high 
school discussed “The Intimate and Ethical 
Value of Good Reading.’ 

* Library Possibilities in Cities and Towns of 
Indiana’’ was given by W. P. Barris, euperin- 
tendent of the Bluffton schoels. The laws on this 
subject were explained, and methods given by 
which libraries could be established and main- 


ined, 

L. P. Doerr of the Jeffersonville high school dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘Do Our High School 
Courses Unfit Boys for Industrial Pursuits ?’’ 
He was rather of the opinion that an affirmative 
answer should be given the question, and that our 
high sehool courses should be so modified as to in- 
clude a considerable amount of manual training. 

Presideat J J. Mills of Earlham College read 
a most excellent paper on “Generation of Power 
the True End of School Education.’’ The strong- 
eet element in the generation of this power is not 
the didactic skill of the teacher, but his own 
power and enthusiasm as a student. 

Educatien’’ was the subject of a 

r by Mary E. Nicholson, principal of the 

ndianapolis normal school. In a strong and con- 

vincing way, she pointed out the value of music, 
dra painting, and sculpture in the schools, 

A. W. Daff, professor of geen in Purdue, 
gave @ paper on “Cost of Progress in Edaea- 
tion.”’ e showed the importance of the schools 
being supplied with a sufficient ameunt of the 


©. Love of Muncie. She gave many reasons why 
music should be put on @ par with other echool 
atudies. 

Principal Jobn Wood of Frarkfort gave a 
paper on “ The Relation of the Pablic Schools to 
the Growing Disregard for Authority.”” He be- 
lieves that the — of the times are toward 
a disregard of authority. : 

President Parsons of the state normal_read one 
of hie characteristically strong papers on the 
‘* Educational Doctrines of Hegel.”’ 

Superintendent Sarah F. Keely of the ‘girls’ 
reform school gave a paper on the problem of 
reform. 

College Association. —The College Association 
held an interesting meeting. President Bur- 
reugh’s address on ‘‘ The College in Relation to 
Secondary Education ”’ was the leading feature of 
the meeting: ‘‘ We are evidently to have an 
American educational organism, articulated to- 
gether in the several es of the kindergarten, 
the elementary gradee, the secondary grades, the 
college, the university. The purpose of the entire 
educational system will be power-getting. The 
secondary school produces the rark and file of 
citizenship, the college the captains of citizenships. 
The university by contrast produces great scholars. 
Five common problems belong to the college and 
the secondary school. These are the teacher, the 
discipline, the course of study, the methods of 
study, and the ideals which are to inapire and ani- 
mate. The teacher is the cornerstone both of the 
secondary and college education, as the investi- 
gator is the cornerstone ot the university.’”’ 


High School Section.— The first paper was by 
Superintendent J. H. Tomlin of Shelbyville 
on the subject, ‘‘The Place of Ethics in the 
High School Programme.’ Professor Will- 
iam Bryan of Indiana University gave a paper 
on “* Questions and Difficulties to be Met in Teach- 
ing Ethics to High School Pupils.’ ‘‘ The Liter 
ature of Ethics’’ was the subject of the paper by 
Professor C. M. Curry of the state normal. All 
the papers were strong and suggestive, and were 
ably discussed by many of the leading high school 
mex and women of the state. The plan of devot- 
ing the whole time to the discussion of a single 
subject proved a great success and will, no doubt, 
be continued in the future, By this plan it is 
thought that much more benefit is derived than by 
the old scattering programme. 


The Engtish Section. — Tke section discussed 
merns and plans of bringing about a uniformity 
in the English courses in our high echools similar 
to that now existing among the schools of the New 
England states. 

County Superintendents’ Section. — The greatest 
interest of this section centered about the discus- 
sion of two questions: ‘‘ Educational Qaalifications 
of County Superintendents’ and Representa- 
tion on the State Board of Education.’’ There is 
a very general opinion that a qualification should 
be required of superintendents. Professor C. M. 
Curry of the state nermal read a paper on this 
subject, in which he advocated a especial license 
granted by the state board of education. This 
plan seemed to meet the wishes of the superin- 
tendents. There was considerable discussion as 
to the best means of bringing ityabout. The su- 
perintendents will make a strowg effort to have 
such a law passed. 
of Evansville read a strong paper on ‘‘ The 
Awakening of the Mathematical Consciousness.’’ 
The most ini part of the programme was a 


best apparat 
Public School Music was given by Nannie 


series of papers on ‘‘ Arithmetic by Apperception.’’ 


THE FOLLOWING NUIIBERS OF THE 


Riverside Literature; Series 


ARE IN USE IN THE 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF 


Extra No. K. The Riverside Primer and Reader. . ‘ 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


First Grade. 


‘ The Relations of the Fandamental Operations,”’ 
by Professor J. A. Miller of Indiana University ; 
‘“Decimals,’’ Superintendent George W. Ellie of 


tendent John F. Haines of Noblesville; ‘' Per- 


mal. This section is bringing into closer and 
more sympathetic relations the and 

emic teachers of the state. 
Academy of Science.—The usual number of 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 19-22: Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A., Cleveland, O. 


Elkhart connty; ‘‘ Common Fractions,’’ Superin- June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 


Pertle Springs. 


centage,”’ Professor O. L. Kelso of the state nor- July 5-12: National Educational Association, 
acad- Denver, Col. 
Jaly 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 


ortland, Me. 


scientific papers was read. The academy will 
make an ¢ffort to have the legislature provide 
for the printing of its ings. and 


Officers Elected.—Indiana Teachers’ Association 
—President, Howard Sandison, Terre Haute; 
vice-presidents, B. F. Moore, Frankfort; Mrs. 


and treasurer, J. 
committee, J. A. Carnsgey, Columbus; J. H. 
Harworth, Edinburg; W. S. Almond, Delphi; 
Laporte; C. N. Peak, Princeton; T. A. Mott, 
Richmond. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


The Superintendents and Principals’ Round 


Table of 


ruary land2. Programme :— 


tendent George J. Luckey, Pittsburg; 
special teachers be employed for work below the 


Watson, Lawrence county; (2) ‘‘The Course of 
Study,” Professor G. H,. b, Youngstown; (3) 
“The Teachers and Their Qualifications,” Rev. 
George L. Hamm, Braddock high school. 


high school ?’”’ Superintendent J.C. Kendall, Home- | sary expenses. 
stead, and Superintendent John Morrow, Alleghany. | ton, Wednesday, January 23, and other dates will 
*The Township High School”: (1) “Necessity— be later 
How It Can Be Secured,” Superintendent J. M. : 
circulars, call on or address A. J. Simons, New 


England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington street, 
Boston. 2-3t 


How’s Tuis ! 
We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 


methods looking to that end were thoroughly dis- case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
eussed Catarrh Cure. 


F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 


the last 15 , and believe him perfect 
ria; E. K. Dye ; C. W. MeDaniels, | ,; n 
Madison ; Miss W. J. Hays, Attica; recording eco: rwred = to carry out any obligation made by 
retary, Miss Annette Ferris, Therntown ; secretary | Weer & TRUAX, Wholesal 
R. Hart, Lebanon ; executive) warring, KINNAN & MARTIN, 


Toledo, O. 
olesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 


Stanley Coulter, Lafayette; Misg Laura Moore, | directly upon the blood and mucous sucfaces of the 
system. Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Drug 
gists, Testimonials free. w 


WASHINGTON EXCURSIONS. 
ALL EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A series of personally conducted excursions to 


estern Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio| Washington, D. C., daring the season of 1894-95, 


igned particularly to accommodate the people 


will meet in Alleghany City, January 31 and Feb- | design 

of New England, will be operated over the Royal 
“ What genera] changes. if any, should be made in| Blue Line. These excursions will cover a period 

our course of study below the high school ?” Pro-| of seven days and the rate of $23.00 from Boston 

fessor George F. Jewett. Youngstown, and Superin-| 4:1) include fare for the round trip, hotel accom- 
Bhould modations in Washington, transfers, and all neces- 


The next excursion will leave Bos- 


For information, tickets, and 


Report of Committee on School Reading: (1) “The 
Pratt System,” Superintendent F. Treudley, Youngs- 
town; (2) “* The Fundenberg System,” Superintend- 
ent W. J. Shearer, New Castle; (3) ‘“ Principles vs. 
Systems,” Superintendent 8.D.S8anor, East Liver- 


pool. 

* The artistic Touch in Teaching,’ Superintend- 
ent Lewis H. Jones, Cleveland; ‘*' Fhe Duty of the 
Citizen to the Public Schoel,” Hon. O. T. Corson, 


LATIN TALK. 


By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 


— How I wish I had had such a book when a boy.” 
Cents, postpaid 


PRES’T ANGELL. Fifty 


3 6t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


commissioner of education, Ohio; “ Manual Train- 
ing,’ Dr. N.C. 
public instruction. 

Report of Outlook Committee, Superintendent E. 
Mackey, Butler; ‘‘ What may a superintendent rea- 
sopably expect of his teachers as to professional 
study and professional spirit ?” Superintendent C. 


Schaeffer, state superintendent of! Notes i717 Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By FREDERICK 
M. Gray, Instructor in ic and Psychology in 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. A sample copy 
sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 18 12t 


A. Babcock, Oil City, and Superintendent Jones, 
Cleveland, O ; * How to Test the Quality of a Teach- 
er’s Work,” Superintendent H. N. Mertz, Steuben- 
ville, and Commissioner O. T. Corson, Ohio. 


mand Recitations Shoe 
PLAYS Socleties, Churches, etc. Samples FREB 
GARRETT & CO., Philadelphia. (Est, 196) 


TEACHERS WANTED 


SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
3-6t MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wanted, General Agents to control 


0) ress an 
w PUR! 


ents at home. 

for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,’ by Prof, 
ed by every teacher pupil and fam- 

pay. 

ITAN PUB, CO., Boston, Mass. 


Boston School Supply Co., 


Publishers, Importers, and Wholesale Dealers in 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES, 


15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Nos. 47, 48. Fables and Folk Stories. "Second and Thi 
No. 29. Hawthorne's Little Daffydowndilly, and Other Stories. F Be. — 
No. 50. Hans Andersen's Stories, Part II. . Fourth Grade. 
Nos. 7, 8,9. Hawthorne's True Stories from New England History. Fifth Grade. 
o. 62. Fohn Fiske’s War of Independence. . . .: '. Fifth Grade. 
No. II. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, and Other Selections. . Sixth Grade. Gentlemen : 
No. 37 Warner's A-Hunting of the Deer, and Other Essays. Sixth Grade. : ; 
. O. ry of Bunker Hill Battle 
a and Other Poems. Tas ‘ ‘ ; Seventh Grade. of your “Best” Blackboard Eraser. 
0. 28 Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. Seventh Grade j i j 
, No. 15 Lowell’s Under the Old Elm, and Other Poems. . Seventh Grade. It has been in use ever =—aee, and is still good 
I, Longfellow’s Evangeline, . . .  . Eighth and Ninth Grades. j 
0. 4. a pr ey Among the Hills, Songs of for further service. 
r,amd Other Poems. .. i i j i 
No. 18, Hawthorne's Wonder-Book, Part II., Ninth Tn may long the schociroom heve 


REGULAR SINGLE NUMBERS, pager, . . . a. i 
Certain single numbers of the Series are also bound in cloth combi- used 


ot tree number are botsa together Satisfactory as this. 
It well deserves the name “ Best,’’ and when its 


durability is considered, I think it must also be 
the cheapest. 

If I were buying erasers for a school of my own, 

I should certainly give it the preference, 

Yours truly, 
ALFRED BUNKER, 
Master of Quincy] School, Boston. 


Modern Classics. 


4 School Library for $11.56. 


34 Volumes neatly bound in cloth, averaging 310 pp. 
“An unrivaled list of excellent works.” 
" —Dr. W. T. Harris, U. S. Com. of Education. 


A ple volume will be sent to any address by the Publisher: cents pamphlet con- 
taining the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to ony odidioan pk. Ang 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park St., Besten. gmil Rast 17th St., New Werk, 28 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago. 
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AMERICA 


HE PLAN of this great work is to 
present the wild flowers of Amer- 
ica in detailed form, size, and color 
so that the youngest child will be able 
to recognize the flower by the picture. 
This exhaustive collection of the flora 
of our country has received the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of leading botanists of Europe and America 
and of our leading educators. 


Dr. W. T. HARRIS, United States Commissioner of Education, says of 
this work: ‘“ Nothing that has come under my notice is to be compared 
with this publication for the purpose of educating the people in a knowl- 
edge of botany. The price, too, is so low as to place the work at the com- 
mand of every family in the country, and at least every school will place 
a set of these illustrations in its reference library. Any publisher who 
reproduces in a book form the material of a science, and at a cheap price, 
is a public benefactor. The publisher of this work seems to me to deserve 
the gratitude of all those interested in the study of botany. It is emphat- 
ically a work for home study.’ 

The work is of great educational value, and every teacher and pupil 
should be the happy owner of it. We take just pride, therefore, in 


placing the collection within the easy reach of all our subscribers. 


The work is published in eighteen parts, each part containing sixteen or more colored plates. The latter 
parts contain, in addition to the plates, several interesting chapters giving curious facts about the flowers 
as presented in different parts of the work. 


Our Offers. 


1. For two (2) NEW subscribers to 
the JouRNAL oF EpucatTion, at $2.50 each, 
we will send to any present subscriber, 
prepaid, a complete set of WiLp FLow- 
ERS OF AmeERicA (18 parts), $2.70. 


See Journal of Jan. 3 for Coupons for Parts 1 to 4. 


ie 


FLOWER 


lye twee Ll 
OF AMERICA. 


2. ONE NEW subscriber to the Jour- 
13 14 15 16 
NAL OF Epucation and $1.00 additional 
, : THIS COUPON, | | THIS COUPON, | | THIS COUPON, | | THIS COUPON, 
will secure a complete set of the WILD with with am, with 
15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 15 CENTS, 
FLOWERS OF AMERICA (18 parts), $2.70. sent to us entitles sent to us entitles sent to us entitles sent to us entitles 
the sender to the sender to the sender to the sender to 
All parts are now ready, and in every part 13 of the part 14 of the part 15 of the mnisdne | © 
WILD FLOWERS WILD FLOWERS WILD FLOWERS WILD FLOWERS 
case the Witp FLowers or AMERICA OF AMERICA. OF AMERIUA. OF AMERICA. OF AMERICA. 


will be sent prepaid 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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TRADE MARK. 


Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. FREE. 


Consumption 
was formerly pronounced incurable. Now it is not. In all 
of the early stages of the disease 


Scott’s Emulsion’ 


known specific. 
motes the making of healthy lung-tissue, 
relieves inflammation, overcomes the excess- 
ive waste of the disease and gives vital 


For Coughs, Golds, Weak Lungs, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Loss of Flesh and Wasting Diseases of Children, 

Buy only the genuine with our trades 
mark on salmon-colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 


cure quicker than any other 
Scott’s Emulsion pro- 


Scrofula, Anamia, 


50 cents and $1. 


MICHIGAN TEACHERS’ ASSO- 


CIATION. 


The teachers of Michigan held their annual 
meeting recently in Lansing. The president, Su- 
perintendent C. T. Grawn of Traverse City, in 
the annual address, urged a more effective com 
pulsory attendance law, the making of the schools 
entirely free by the purchasing of text-books by 
the boards of education, the fixing of the couree of 
atudy by legislative enactment, a more flicient 
teaching of morals, and a constant and decided 


” improvement in the qualifications of teachers. 


Judge C. B. Grant of the supreme court pre- 
sented a paper answering the question, ‘* Do the 
public schools prepare for citizenship?’’ In re- 
spect to mental education he thinks them entitled 
to a verdict of well done. In physical, moral, and 
legal edacation the public schools are not accom- 
plishing what may justly be expected and re quired 
of them. 

A pleasant feature of the firat evening session 
was a short address by Hon. John Donovan. 

Professional Ethics ’’ was the title of a care- 
fully prepared paper by Superintendent C. O. 
Hoyt of Lansing. He finds too little thought 
given to the ethical relations of the teacher. Con- 
tracts are not held sufficiently binding, too strong 
tendencies prevail to belittle the work of prede- 
cessors, superintendents seek to secure teachers 
who are under contract to other school boards, 
teachers are too lax in their allegiance to those 
placed over them in authority, were some of the 
considerations emphasized. Mr. Hoyt closed bis 
paper by suggesting several rules which might 
well be made the nucleus of a code of laws for the 
governance of teachers in their relations with one 
another and with boards of education. 

President L. G. Gorton of the Agricultural Col- 
lege presented a paper on ‘‘ Science in Grades be- 
low the High School.’’ He showed the great 
educational value of science; the deep interest it 
may be made to arouse ; the difficulty since teach- 
era are 80 poorly eqaipped for the work and cannot 
discriminate between elementary and advanced 
science. 

Three superintendents, C. L. Bemis of Ionia, 
E. D. Watkins of Fenton, and L. M. Kellogg of 
Tecumseh, who are using the ‘‘ departmental sys- 
tem ’’ in grammar grades, spoke in earnest ad- 
vocacy and commendation of the plan. Superin- 
tendent R. C, Ely of Alma found reason to object 
to the system from his experience with it. 

Professor W. P. Bowen of the normal school, 
on “‘Phyeival Calture for the Public Schoo's,’’ said : 
‘* The growing child should have exercises that 
have educational value. The exercises should not 
be too complex. Gymnastics and recreation cannot 
be combined. Games and plays are superior to 
gympastics and music. Teachers should direct 
games upon the school grounds.’’ 

Superintendent W. W. Chalmers of Grand 
Rapides would have such an arrangement of classes 
through the grades that capable pupils can be ad- 
vanced at any time when their condition of progress 
requires it, and wesk pupils can be placed in 
classes for better instruction without necessarily 
degrading them an entire year. 

In a paper on ‘‘ Value of Special Teachers,’’ 
Superintendent E. L. Briggs of Coldwater «x 
pressed the opinion that in the evolution of the 
school systems of cities, special teachers have been 
and are essential to ¢ flicient work in some lines of 
instruction ; that it should be their endeavor to 
concentrate the entire course of study by their 
work, rather than to magnify their particular sub- 
ject; and that as rapidly as possible the regular 
teacher should attain qualifications adequate to 
the presentation of all subjects and the special 
teacher be given a mere supervisory relation. 

Superintendent M. A. Whitney of Ypsilanti: 
All schools should have a course of study, the best 
possible, prepared on ecientific, pedagogical prii- 
ciples. It should not only be an outline of aubjecte, 
but also of methods, and should be prepared by 
«xperts with authority. 

Mr. Harry Huston of Saginaw, E. S.: Vertical 
writing is hygienic, supported by medical author- 
ity. Oblique writing develops curvature of the 


spine and defective eyesight. The former is pro- 
ducing most satisfactory results in the Saginaw 
schools. 

Commissioner H. C. Loll of Bellaire : The 
teachers’ institute is a great help to rural teachers, 
who have few advantages. Itshould be conducted 
as model school, as by this means the natural 
difficulties will be met. Instructors should be 
teachers in the highest sense, and the art of teach. 
ing should be brought out. The state should pay 
the entire expense of the institute. 

Among changes advocated by the committee on 
needed legislation were the following: That the 
minimum age of truancy be fixed at eight years; 
that the compulsory school law be strengthened ; 
that no pereon who uses tobacco, in any form, be 
hereafter employed ia any school of the state; 
that the township unit system be made optional in 
all the counties of the state; that every district 
furnish free text-books to ite pupils. 

Oa Thursday evening the association listened to 
John DeWitt Miller’s lecture on ‘‘ Uses of Ug- 
linees.’’ 

All the sections pjresented valuable pro- 
grammes. 

As officers for the ensuing year the following 
were chosen: President, Superintendent EK. C. 
Thompson of Saginaw; vice-presidents, Superin- 
tendent M. A. Whitney of Ypsilanti, S uperintend- 
ent A. J. Murray of Ste. Marie; secretary, Pro- 
feesor Charles McKenny of Olivet; R. R. eecre- 
tary, Superintendent J. W. Simmons of Owossa; 
treasurer, Superintendent G. R. Catton of Cadillac ; 
executive committee for three years, Dr. R. G. 
Boone of Ypsilanti, Saperintendent C. O. Hoyt of 
Lansing and Superintendent F. P. Clark of St. 
Joseph. 


MONTANA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The eleventh annual session of the Montana 
State Teachers’ Association was held at Livingston. 

Presiden’ Reid, after reviewing the evolution of 
education, made a strong plea for manval train- 
jog for our youth. He contended that many of 
our institutions of learning turned out graduates 
that were not prcdacers. His idea of education 
was a training that, while strengthening the brain 
in all lines of thought, would make the students 
masters of practical knowledge and useful mem- 
bers of society. 

Superintendent W. E. Harmon of Bozeman read 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The Relation of the High School 
to the State Colleges.’’ The anbject was of es. 
pecial interest, as the educational institutions of 
our young state are jost being organized and 
opened. He called for a higher standard in our 
high schools, — for such a curriculum, unity, and 
proficiency as would admit our high achool grada- 
ates to our colleges without an examination, or fit 
them for the active duties of a business life. 

Superintendent Hamilton of Missoula followed 
in @ diecussion of the eame subject. 

At the afternoon session Superintendent E. O. 
Busenberg of Glendive, in an interesting paper on 
‘Science Teaching in the Pablic Schools: What 
Should be Undertaken and How ?”’ drew a beau 
tifal picture of our country schools surrounded by 
the grandeur of scenery nature has so lavishly be- 
stowed on Montana, and told how this environment 
could be made the source of logical scientific in- 
struction, as well as an inspiration to the love for 
the beantifal. 

Nationalism for the Public Schools’? was the 
subject of an elcquent address by Superintendent 
Young of Helena. He briefly reviewed the rise 
and fall of empires, and discussed the weaknesses 
and evidences of decay that threaten the body 
politic, and declared there was a vital need of a 
deeper and more fervent loyalty to our country and 
her institutions. 

Te discussion of the same subject was contin- 
ued by Superintendent Charles of Miles City. He 
agreed with his predecessor, with the exception of 
any centralization of school control, but dwelt 
more particularly om the daties of a teacher in 


character building and assisting in fusing our large 


foreign-born population into one loyal, homoge- 
neous mass. 

The following resolution was offered by State 
Superintendent Steere and uvanimously adopted : 
“* We, the State Teachers’ Association of Montana, 
do adopt the salute to the flsg prepared by the 
Woman’s Relief Corps to be used in the schools of 
thef nation : ‘ We give our bands and our hearts to 
our country, — one country, one language, one 
flag.’ 

Dr. J. M. Rice was the topic of the evening 
session. Professor J. C. Templeton of the Mon- 
tana University read a highly entertaining paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Review of the Criticiams of Dr. Rice.’’ 
The speaker dwelt at length upon the man and 
hia preparation, the spirit of the criticisms, the 
the criticisms and their results. Altogether the 
doctor had an able and ardent advocate in Profes- 
sor Templeton. 

‘© De. Rice Criticieed ’’ wae the eubject of a pa- 
per by Superintendent Kern of Anaconds. 

** Mission of the American Teacher,’”’ by Super- 
intendent T. G. Bramble of Marysville, oceupied 
the teachers at the opening of Friday morning’s 
session. Professor Bramble so realized the pos- 
sibilities of his sutj-ct and his patriotic paper was 
so enthusiastically received, that on motion of 
Superintendent Kern the audience joined in sing- 
ing ‘* America.’’ 

‘* Seience Teaching in City Schools below the 
High School’’ was treated by Mrs. Howey of 
Helena. The speaker thought that science should 
be taught in all the departments as a means of im- 
proving the micds of students, Natural science 
awakens a love of the Creator. A stady of nature 
creates an interest and brings cut better and sub- 
limer thoughts. 

Professor H. V. Beeman of Miles City led io 
the discussion of this subject, and considered the 
advantages of science stady frum a more psycho- 
logical standpoint. 

‘*The Report of the Committee of Ten Re- 
viewed,” by President Danforth of Deer Lodge. 
This review was the result of such carefal study, 
and was presented eo clearly and forcibly, that a 
person totally unacquainted with the report could 
not help but have an intelligent conception of it, 
while to its readers such a concise synopsis was 
equally valuable. 

The afternoon was devoted to the report of the 
superin‘endent of public instruction on ‘‘ Needed 
School Legi:lation.’”’> After receiving and diecus- 
siog State Superintendent Steere’s report the asso- 
ciation held its business meeting, at which the fol- 
lowing fficera were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, W. E. Harmon of Bozeman; vice- 
presidents, S. D. Sargent of Great Falls, M. Josie 
B. Dake of Livingston, and J. K. Davis of Butte 
City; secretary, Miss Lulu Ballinger of Living- 
aton; treasurer, F. W. Trapbagen of, Bozeman; 
executive committse, F L. Kern of Anaconda 
and Verna Olds of Helena. 

The association will meet next year at Ana- 
conda, 


THE NEW YORK COMPULSORY LAW. 


The following is the substance of the new com- 
pulaory state school law : — 


1. The compulsory education law is obligatory 
upon and its enforcement required by the school 
authorities in every city, union free school district, 
common school district, and school districts created 
by special law within the state. 

2. Children between eight and sixteen years of 
age, in proper mental and physical condition, are 
required to attend upon instruction asin said law 
stated. 

3. The teachers in said schools are required to 
keep a record of attendance of such children. 

4 The persons in parental relationeare required 
t> cause such children to attend upon instruction, 
and in violation of the provisions of the law in that 
regard are liable to a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a five or fine and imprisonment. 

5. Any persons, firm, or corporation employing 
any child or children contrary to the provisions of 
the law is liable for the payment of the penalties 
prov ded for by the |. w. 

6. School authorities of each city and every 
echool district shall appoint one or more atte: d- 
ance cflicers in said city or district, fix their com- 
pensation, prescribe their duties, and make rules 
and regulations for the performance thereof, and 
the superintendent of schools in each city or union 
free school district shall supervise the enforcement 
of the law. 

7. Trastees of common school districts can ap- 
point attendance < fficers, and the enforcement of 
the law in their respective districts wou!d seem to 
devolve upon the trustees of the districts. 

8. Truant schools may be established by the 
school authorities of the city, union or free school, 


FULL BLOWN 


and sweet as a rose—the 
young woman who tones 
up her me with Doctor 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. It is a certain cure 
for all the ailments peculiar 
to the delicate organization 
of women. It is perfectly 
safe in any condition of 
the system and alwa: 

reliable, regulating the 
delicate organs to pre- 
form their work pain- 
lessly. Women have 
sallow faces, dull ey: 

hollow cheeks, an 

low spirits, when 
they are made miserable with disorders, de- 
rangements and weaknesses peculiar to their 
sex. Health is regained, after periods of 
dizziness, nervous prostration, pain and ex- 
citability, or other manifestations of de- 
rangement or displacement of the womanly 
organs, when the ‘‘ Prescription” is used. 


PIERCE CURE 


OR MONEY RETURNED. 


MACMILLAN & Co, 66 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, bave ready the fourth volume of Craik’s 
‘* English Prose Selections,’’ also, ‘* Annals of a 
Quiet Valley,’’ a delizhtful introduction to the 
people and traditions of the English lake district, 
where Wordsworth lived and worked. This little 
book is filled with the very spirit of this great poet. 
This firm have in preparation a volume by Professor 
Butcher of Scotland of Aristotle’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Poetry and Fine Art’’; also a second edition of 
Professor McCurdy’s latest work, entitled “ His- 
tory, Prophecy, and the Monuments.’? Volume 
I. is now in press. They will soon publish Wal- 
ter Pates’ posthumous essays; also, Professor J. 
Mark Baldwin’s great work, entitled ‘‘ Mental 
Development in the Child and the Race: Methods 
and Processes.’’ The books coming out from this 
celebrated English and American firm are of a 
very high order of merit and worthy of liberal 
patronage among American readers. 


G. P. PutNAm’s Sons, 27 and 29 West 23d 
street, New York, announce that Professor 
Thomas Egleston of the School of Mines, Colum- 
bia College, New York, has in preparation a rr- 
vised and enlarged edition of his ‘* Life of John 
Paterson,’’ of the Revolutionary army. He asks 
that information concerning any letters, or papers 
bearing upon the career of Geners! Paterson, or 
upon the events with which the general was con- 
nected between the years 1764 and 1808, and par- 
ticularly any papers connected with his career 
after the surrender of Burgoyne, and especially 
any facts relating to Shay’s Rebellion, may be 
placed at his dieposal. He will be well pleased to 
pay the cost of making transcripts of any such 
papers the contents of which may be available for 
use in his undertaking. 


WHEN we consider the beauty of the wild flow- 
ers of this continent, we no longer wonder why 
great poets have sung of them in enthusiastic terms, 
and great artists lovingly attemp'ed to paint them. 
We cannot all see these rare creations in their 
homes, but we can learn their teanty and grace ly 
securing colored pictures of them, accompanied by 
the testimony of our botaniste to their charms, 
and we are thereby made capable of knowing them 
should ever our footsteps lead us to their romantic 
habitations, The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION 
solves the problem in the magnificent work it has 
secured, entitled ‘‘ Wild Flowers of America.’’ 
Look out for the Wild Flower coupon in this issue. 


TEACHERS and others traveling between Boston 
and New York will find the ‘‘ Air Line Limited”’ 
train leaving New York and New England station, 
foot of Summer street, 3 P. M. daily, a perfect 
traia. Pallman vestibuled from end to end, buf- 
fet smokerr, parlor cars, coaches and dining car. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chas. Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instructions. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper and will send it with full par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 


as epecifically stated, and in a city or district not| Ind. 


having a traant school, the echool authorities may 
contract with the city or district that bas such 
truant school. 

9. Trustees of common echools districts are not 
authorized to establish truant schools, but may con- 
tract with the union or free school district in such 
school districts. 

10. The superintendent of public instruction 
may appoint an assistant whoee daty it shall be to 
investigate and report the extent to which the law 
has been complied with throughout the state. 

11. When, in the jadgment of the superintend- 
en: of public instruction, any city or school district 
has willfully omitted or refused to enforce the 
provisions of the law, he may withhold one-half 
the public moneys from said city or school district, 
and upon compliance with the law may pay over 
moneys 80 collected. 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISERS, 
please mention this Journal. 


the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 


DIRECTIONS 
for using 


Cream Balm. 


Apply a particle of the 
Balm well up into the nos- 
trils. Aftera moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three times a 
day, after meals preferred, 
and before retiring. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM 


sal Passages, Aliays Pain 
COLD ly HEAD and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. The Balm is quickly absorbed, and gives 
relief at once. Price 50 cents at Dreggets or by mail. 
w ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St., New York. 
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Some Recent Publications. 

Title. Author. Publisher. Price, 
Weismannism Once More - - 7 - Spencer. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 
Dueterographbs - - + Girdlestone. Macmillan & Co., N. Y. $190 
Imaginations in Dreams - - - 7 Greenwood. “ “ it 1 75 
Annals of a Quiet Valley - - - ° “ “ 2 00 
Britaiu’s Moral Power - - - Williams “ 1 50 
For ths Honor of the Flag - - - - Robinson. “ “ “ 1 50 
The Message of Man - - - - - “ “ “ 175 
Alexander III. of Russia - - - - Lowe. “ “ “ 1 75 
A Manual of English History - - : Medley. “ “ “ 3 25 
AmongtheMaoris Fae, F. 8. Revell Co., Chicago. 75 
Ten-Minute Sermons : - - - Nicoll. “ “ “ “ 1 50 
God’s World, and Other Sermons” - + - Mills. “ “ “ “ 1 25 
Jean Belin” Brehat. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 1 50 
In Wild-Rose Time - - Douglass. “ “ 1 50 
Rooper. E. L. Kellogg & Co, N. Y. 15 
Drawing in Primary Schools - - - Rooper. “ 15 
New Year and Mid-Winter Exercises - - Kellogg. ss “ “ “ 
Forty Lessons in Clay Modeling - - ~ Kellogg. “ “ “ “ 20 
Illustration, Blackboard Sketching - - Hentze. “ ‘s “ “ 
Our Animal Friends. Vol.XXI, - American Society for Prevention 


of Cruelty to Animals, N. ¥. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND 
Desk CoMPANY (office, 7 Temple place, Boston) 
bave lately fitted up the Central-avenue and Ap- 
pleton-street schools ia Everett, Maes., both new 
buildings lately erected. They have also been 
awarded the contract for the new Hyde school in 
Newton Highlands, one of the finest in the state, 
and for the new high school in Wellesley Hille. 


A BLESSING FOR TEACHERS.—Teachers have 
for a long time hoped that a colored pencil might 
be made with small lead of hard grade, but as 
it is almost impossible to make euch leads of suf- 
ficient strength, pencil makers have refused to 
make the attempt. The Dixon Pencil Company cf 
Jersey City, N. J., with their usual desire to 
please the teachers, and knowing how useful such 
& pencil would be for correcting compositions and 
examples, and for checking roll books, now offer 
Dixon’s No. 328 Blue, and Dixon’s No. 329 Red, 
with the belief that they will meet all require- 
ments. Samples will be cent on receipt of three 
two cent stamps. 


THE MERRIAM ComMPANY, 67 Fifth avenue, 
New York city, call attention toa new book en- 
titled ‘‘ Billtry,”’ a parody on “‘ Trilby,’’ by Mary 
Kyle Dallae. It is profusely illustrated. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, $1.00. This recent 
skit has immediately caught the public fancy. 
Not only has ‘* Trilby’’ been parodied, but aleo 
Mr. Da Manrier’s style of drawings have been 
caricatured most cleverly. ‘‘ Billtry”’ is a laugh- 


able burlerque from start to finish, and will prove 
entertaining not only to thore who have read 
Trilby,”’ but aleoto others. As ‘‘Billtry”’ is No. 
21 of The Waldorf Series, it is mailable as second- 
class matter. Recent issues in this popular series 
are: “* A Little Game with Destiny,’’ by Marie St. 
Felix ; “Two Bad Brown Eyes,” by Merie St. 
Felix. Soon to be published, ‘‘ Patricia,’”’ a se- 
quel to ‘‘ Two Bad Brown Eyes.”’ 


IMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FASHION NOTES. 


One result of the industrial depression is the 
wearing of creases upon the forehead. They are 
found to be more lasting than creases in panta- 
loons. 

Opinions are still cut bias, and it is the vogue for 
each person to furnish his own trimmings. 

Sleeves are not what they are puffed up to be. 


A FALsE DIAGNOSIS. 


La Grippe is confounded by many persons with 
a severe attack of catarrb, which in some respecte 
resembles the former. These individuals suffer 
severely with pain about the forehead, eyes, and 
ears, with soreness in throat and stoppage of the 
nasal paraages, and, in fact, are incapacitated for 
work of any kind for days at a time. Theee are 
catarrhal sufferers. Ely’s Cream Balm has been 
used with best results in such casee. The remedy 
will give instant relief. 


—‘* What yaa books are best, think you?’’ 
sai 
Addressing one devoted to the pen. 
He thought a moment, then he raised his head : 
“*T hardly know, I’ve written only ten.’’ 
— J. Kendrick Bangs, in the Century. 


Mags. WINSLOW’s “SooTHING SYRUP” hae 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for 

ista in every part of the world. Be sure and 
or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents 2 bottle. [w 


— She— The fashion of making New Year’s 


i dying out. He — Not among my creditors. 
— tye. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only about one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Press Association, 


Chicago, Ill. w 


WASHINGTON ano LINCOLN. 


_ There is no better way of teaching the children in our public scho.1s the principles of patriot- 
ism than to keep constantly before them the pictures of such mea as Washington and Lincoln. 
The Stuart Atheneum Portrait of Washington is one of our national treasures. A reproduction of 
this porirait has been brought out by A. W. Elson & Co., which has gained the praise of the most 
impo tant critics and educators in the country. An equally good and correct likeness of Abraham 
Lincoln has been produced by the same firm, These prints are known as the Public School Edition. 
Chey are printed on India paper, mounted on heavy plate paper; size, 24x 38 inches. Price, $5 00, 


by express, prepaid. 


__ Last year the “Sons of the American Revolution” presented every Public School of Boston 
with a]Washington Portrait framed in quartered oak. The ‘Sons of the Revolution” are preparing 
‘o present every Public School of New York city with the same. Other large and small cities, 
besides hundreds of smaller places, are preparing for the same event. 


rm On receipt of 25 cents, we will send to any one wishing to inaugurate a celebration in 
's school, a book containing “Exercises for Washington’s Birthday,” and 100 Washington Certifi- 
cates with which the school children can easily raise the money for purchasing a Portrait. 


The District School Edition. 


In order that every school throughout the land, however small, may pos- 
sess excellent and reliable portraits of Washington and Lincoln, the pub- 
lishers have brought out a special edition of these two portraits. It is 
printed by a special process, on heavy plate paper, size 22 x 28 inches ; price, 


$1.00 per copy by mail, postpaid. 
SPECIAL OFFERS. We have 


made a contract with the publishers 


which enables us to make to our subscribers the following offers : 


No. 1. For one new annual subscription to 


No. 3. One new subscription to the Journal 


the Jourmad of Education (price $2.50) we will send | of Education, and 50 cents additional, will also 


& Portrait of Washington or Lincoln (District 
School Edition) absolutely free. ' 

> No, 2. Two new annual subscriptions to the 
ig of Education will secure both portraits 


Please note that the above offers apply only to the District Sch 


Address all orders, 


secure both pcrtraits. 

No. 4. For $1.50 we will send to any address 
the Journal of Education for five months and your 
choice of one of these portraits. 


, Editi 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


three hours. Both teachers were elected, 


U S E of the telegraph is important in the recommending kind of agencies. One day last. week the same 

boy brought in two telegrams—one from Ticonderoga for a preceptress, one from E)lenvilie for an 
intermediate teacher. We know both schools pretty well, and in five minutes had found the right teachers 
for both places. So we telegraphed to both teachers to be sure they would accept; got favorable replies, 
and had telegraphed to both places within re) F TH E and both began work this week. 


Nobody else 
was mentioned for either place. The lady 


who went to Ticonderoga had just resigned irom tbe State normal school at Mansfield, Pa.; the other lived 
in the western part of New York. Both are capital fits. 
these fits in five minutes, and do it with certainty ? All we ask is (1) to know what is wanted; (2) to have 
it; (83) to be sure it is ready. All this we make sure of by free use of the TELEG RAPH 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Isn’t it a pretty complete system that can make 


Established in (884. 


Positions Filled, 3700. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


ASSOCIATION 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 


MENT, rather than those without positions. 


The Albert Teachers’ 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
Vacancies direct from employers. 


Agency, “tincaco. 11. 


New circulars give full information. 


and FOREICN 


Teachers personally recommended. Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. ‘tna’ 


rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fu.ton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New E: 
teachers of eve 
of its present 


I want is coming. lally yours, 


Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1894. 


grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. Du 
anager, he has secured to its members, in 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt : — You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfiea with the others you sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat- 
isfied with for me, and fill the name blank, and J shall then know just the teacher 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


land, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 


ring the administration 
salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 


GC. C. CUNDALL, M.D., Ch’n Sch. Committee. 


at once, Nocharge to school officers for 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., |106 Wabash Ave., 
Boston, Mass.’ | New York,” | Ohicago, Ill. 


“THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 
82 Church 8t., | 120% 
Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, 


808 12th 8t., 
Washington, D. 0. 


One Fee Registers in Both Offices. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 


na” SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


~ Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. 
teachers.”? Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Evidence: ** We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 


FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Flock, DENVER, COLO. 


Provides schools of all 


itions. Now is the 
—_ w HARLAN 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency * 


es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


ter. Send stamp for circulars. 
sedate . FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


262 Wabash 


schools. 


INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 


Ave., Chicago, 


Wants wore graded school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
We have more vacancies than we can fill. 


an increased , should 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CINCINNATI, 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
oe a of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
BE. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 FurrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
w NRW YORK CITY. 
wanted for advanced 
Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 


Bureau, ROBERT L. MY&BRs, 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers Wanted. touts. mo. tere Yuan 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 

are cordially invited to become tts 
Agents. Send to us for terms anda 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 


with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 
terms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


fellow-teachers and ask them to examine a 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 
Aco-educational preparatory school of the highest e. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & GAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter 
w G. H. BARTLETT, ncipal. 


grate NORMAL SCHOOL, 


GHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hyps#, Principal. 


QtatE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For coteiom, address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypDEN, A M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. HAGAR, Ph D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


For Catal address 
w J. G. Principal. 


Shorthand COLLEGE, Uoraing, 


Subscribers to the Journal 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced siz months by send- 
ing a new yearly subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUB. 00O., 3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 
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A NEW PUBLICATION. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD HAVE IT. 


CHAMBERS’S 
Concise Gazetteer World 


TOPOGRAPHICAL, STATISTICAL, HISTORICAL. 


One volume. Crown 8vo. 768 pages. Half morocco, price $2.50. 


This is a comprehensive yet handy volume, containing the latest and 
most reliable information about nameworthy places in all countries. 
The latest and most authentic statistics available have been embodied 
in the work; the etymology of names, when significant and interest- 
ing, is given; and an attempt has been made to do justice, however 
briefly, to history and literary associations. The aim has been to include 
all that may be reasonably wanted about every place likely to be looked 
for, and to tell it with the utmost conciseness consistent with clearness 
and readableness. The pronunciation has been indicated in all cases 
where doubt could arise, and in the way most likely to be intelligible 


to the average reader. 


A VALUABL REFERENCE BOOK. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


A NEW INSPIRATION FOR EVERY TEACHER. 


WAYMARKS FOR TEACHERS, 

Showing Aims, Principles, and Plans of Every-day Teaching, with illustrative lessons. By Saran L, 
ARNOLD, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 16mo. Cloth, 276 pp., $1.25. 

A stimulating, suggestive, and sympathetic book which deals with the educational topics of today 3 


in a forceful and helpful manner. 
“A book to be universally admired and everywhere enjoyed.’’— ‘Tuk AMERICAN TEACHER, 


Send for Catalogues and descriptive circulars, 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 


BOSTON. NEW YORK, CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 


The Prang Art Educational Papers. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


HE ART IDEA IN EDUCATION 
AND IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 
By Joun S. CLarK. Price, 20 cents. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications 
on Art Instruction address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington St. | 47 East roth St., 151 Wabash Ave,, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 


If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 
Rand-McNally series. 

We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity to 
examine these very latest Geographies. 


4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., Cuicaco. 
HANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 

orthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New cl. 

at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators. In ae. i» amr 
schools. laries Ree. Correspondence solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSO 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite ** Youth’s Companion.’’) ww 


Young Folks’ History of the United States, — 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HiGGINsON. With Maps and Illustrations, an Appendix 
covering a List of Books for Consultation, Constitution of the United States, Chrono. 


logical Table, Index, and a Series of Questions. 12mo. e ‘ 


Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers, 


$1.00 


By THOMAS WENTWORTH HiIGGINSON. With Illustrations. 12mo. $1.20. 
*,* The work may also be had in 8 parts, each complete in itself, with illustrations, 


Price, in paper covers, each part, 15 cents. 


Our Classified Catalogue of School and College Text Books sent to any address upon request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 15 E. 16th St. N. Y. 


FOREICN BOOKS. 

Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Oastor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to : 
w 23 School St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 

The publications of HENRY HoLT & Co.. WM. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HACHETTE & Crt. (London), GINN & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. .. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer- 
ican Books, in the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


from the European book centres. 
w G. A. KOEHLER & CO. 


Just Published. 


HANDBOOK OF COMMON THINGS 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION, 


With numerous illustrations, 18mo. Cloth. 60 cts. 


HANDBOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE, |™ 


By JoHN GALL, author of ‘‘ Popular Reaaings in 
Science.” With numerous illustrations. 18mo, 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. ” 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


Pablishers and Importers, .. . 33 East 17th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43,45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 


—— PIrBLiso —— 
REED & KELLOG6’S Completé Course In Language. 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. - 
COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders books]. 
MAYNAKD’S Knglish Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics by Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories, 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. w 

H. Il. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 

5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


Klemm’s Relief Maps. 


SET OF TWELVE now ready. 


Sample set to any teacher mentionin 
this adv’t and inclosing ........... . 75 cents. 


W. BEVERLEY HARISON, 


ackxson’s System o 
Vertical Writing. eow N, W. City. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
TAUGBT IN THE 
PUBLIC DAY 8CHOOLS OF 
NEW YORE CITY. 

Send for specimen pages of ‘: Isaac Pitman’s Com- 
lete Phonographic Instructor.” Used exclusively 
Dn above schools. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 83 Union Square, N. Y. 


Attend the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 95 Fifth 
Ave.,cor.17th St. Special course and rates to teachers. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate. 

Send for descriptive circular. 


w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Famous 
Music Books 


“Good Old Songs”’ 


Famous old songs that every one loves. Heavy 
Rauers $1.00; Boards, $1.25; Cloth, Gilt, 


“Choice and Popular Alto Songs” 


A large collection of charming songs for voices of 
medium compass. Heavy Paper, $1.00; 
Boards, $1.25; Cleth, Gilt, $2.00. 


‘*COLLEGE SONGS”’ 


Most popular college collection ever published. 
Over $300,000 sold. Hleavry Paper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, Gilt, 31.00. 


“College Songs for Girls ”’ 


As sung in the leading colleges forwomen. Heavy 
Paper, 81.00. 


‘*New Harvard Song Book’”’ 


The very latest from the home of Johnny Harvard. 
eavy Paper, $1.00. 


Moore’s Irish Melodies” 


The exquisite lyrics of Tom Moore set to Irish 
airs. Hleavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


“COMIC AND MINSTREL SONGS” 


A fine collection of popular comic and sentimental 
,sones, Heavy Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 
— 


Send for Catalogues covering every department of 
vocal and instrumental music. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. [2t-eow 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


ST4NDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


WILD FLOWERS OF NEW JERSEY. 

Catalogus Plantarum. By U. R. Wiilis, bditor of 
Wood’s Kotanical Series. With directions for collect- 
ing and preserving specimens, and suggestions for 
teaching botany and a botanical directory for North 
America and West Indies. 8vo, clotp. Price. 60c. A 
useful manual for all students of botany; what per- 
tains to New Jersey belongs to most every other lo- 
cality in the Northern States. 

A SYSTEMATIC MINERAL RECORD. 
With a synopsis of terms and cheml: al reactions and 
a brief lesson in practical mineralogy by Edward M. 
Shepard. DruryCollege,Mo. Small 4to.cloth. Price 60c. 
AN OUTLINE of ANGLO-SAXON GRAMMAR. 
With a list of irreguiar verbs by W M. Baskerville, 
Ph.D. (Lips ), of Vanderbilt Univ.. Tenn., and James 
A. Harrison, of Washington and Lee Univ., Tend. 
8vo, cloth. Price 60c. 

A DICTIONARY OF ANGLO-SAXON. 

A handy, poetical Anglo-Saxon Dictiovary, based 
on Grein,with an outline of Anglo-Saxo0D 
Grammar, list of irregular verbs and etymolugica 
features, cognate words from Icelandic, Gothic. and 
German, by James A. Harrison, of Washington & 
Lee University. Va,and W. M. Baskerville, Pb.D. 
(Lips ), of Vanderbilt Univ., Tenn. 8vo, hall-leatber, 
cloth sides, Friee. $2.40. 

JOHNSON’S TACITUS. The Agricola and Germania 
of Vacitus, With an outiine of the and writings 
of Tacitus, explanatory notes, maps, and illustrations. 
8vo, cloth. Price 90c. 

JOHNSON’S PERSIUS. The Satires of Persius. 
With vocabulary and notes (based on Conington); 
and a lecture on the life and writings of Persius, e4- 
ited by Prof. Nettleship, by Henry @ Johnson, of Le- 
high Univ. 8vo, cloth, Price 75c. Uniform in style 
of type and binding with the Tacitus, An elegaxt 
and scholarly edition of Persius. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Five Hundred Students. 


Has a tho: and systematic course of study, 1 
rough srevemnotie y, including a complete system of Physical Training and 


prac’ wor every department. Charte 
ey” Winter Term opens Jan ist. 


and the principles of the Philosoph 
red by the State. 
Address for Illustrated Catalo 


Scientific and 


HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, Sec’y, 


eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


BRIGGS 


Celebrated for their beautiful 
and Great Darability. 


BRICCS PIANO CO., 


"Tone, Action, Design; 
Easy terms. Old instruments 


and full information. 


Albany St., Boston. Mass. 
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